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PREFACE. 


HE general eſteem in which. Mr. 

Hoyle's Games have long been 
held, may, perhaps, influence many to 
conſider the preſent volume as unne- 
ceſſary; the Editor, therefore, thinks 
it his duty to point out the ſuperior ad- 
vantages of this publication. 

Though Mr. Hoyle's treatiſes are in- 
variably recurred to for information, it 
will be readily admitted they are too 
prolix, and oftener perplex than in- 
form; the frequent repetitions alſo with 
which they abound render their peruſal 
tireſome; neither are his calculations 
always correct. 


A In 


iv PREFACE. 
In this production, theſe defects are 


removed, every valuable particular from 
Mr. Hoyle is here concentrated, to 
which are added, Rules and Inſtructions 
for playing the games of Faro, Crib- 
bage, Rouge et Noir, and Matrimony. 
The whole forming the completeſt col- 
leion of games ever publiſhed, and 
in price cheaper than Mr. Hoyle's 
Games. | 

It is neceſſary to add, that the altera- 
tions and arrangements were made by 


the late Charles Pigott, Eſq. 
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NEW HOYLE, &c. 


THE GAME OF WHIST. 


THE game of whiſt is played by four per- 

ſons, with fifty-two cards; the partners 
are ſettled by cutting the cards, and the two 
higheſt play againſt the two loweſt, The 
perſon cutting the loweſt (which is an ace in 
cutting) is entitled to deal, 

Each perſon has a right to ſhuffle the cards 
before the deal, and the elder hand ought to 
ſhuffle them laſt, excepting the dealer. 

The deal is made by having the pack cut 
by the right-hand adverſary, and the dealer & 
to diſtribute the cards, one at a time, to each 
of the players, beginning with the left-hand 
adverſary, till he comes to the laſt card, 
which he turns up, being the trump, and 
leaves it on the table till the firſt trick is 
played, 


No = 
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No one, before his partner plays, may in- 
form him that he has, or has not, won the 
trick; even the attempt to take up a trick, 
though won before the laſt partner has play- 
ed, is deemed very improper. No intima- 
tions of any kind, during the play of the 
cards, between partners, ate to be admitted, 
The miſtake of one party is the game of the 
adverſary: however, there is one exception 
to this rule, which is in caſe of a revoke; if 
a perſon happens not to follew ſuit, or trump 
a ſuit, the partner is indulged to make inquiry 
of him, whether he is ſure he has none of 
that ſuit in his hand: this indulgence muſt 
have ariſen from the ſevere penalties annexed 
to revoking, which affect the partners equally, 
and it is now univerſally admitted. 


The ' perſon on the dealer's left-hand is 


called the elder hand, and plays firſt; and 
whoever wins the trick becomes elder hand, 
and plays again; and fo on, till all the cards 
are played out. The tricks belonging to 
each party ſhould be turned and collected by 
the reſpective partner of whoever wins the 
firſt trick in every hand. The ace, king, 
queen, and knave of trumps, are called ho- 
nours; and when either of the parties has in 
his own hand, or between himſelf and his 
partner, three honours, they count two 
points towards the game; and in caſe they 
ſhould have the four honours, they count 
four points. 

Fi x- 
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Explanatory Table of the Terms uſed in 
playing. | 


Fineſſing, is endeavouring to gain an ad- 
vantage, thus: if you have the beſt and 
third beſt card of the ſuit led, you put on the 
third beſt, riſking your adverſary's yg 
the-ſecond beſt; and if he has not, whic 
is two to one againſt him, you are certain of 
gaining a trick, 

Forcing, is playing the ſuit of which your 
partner or adverſary has not any, and which 
he muſt trump, to win. 4 

Long trump, is poſſeſſing all the remaining 
trumps in one hand. 

Looſe card, is a card of no value, and con- 
ſequently the moſt proper to throw away. 

Points, theſe are gained by honours and 
tricks—and ten conſtitute the game. 

2art, is four ſucceſſive cards in any ſuit. 
Ace, king, queen, and knave, conſtitute a 
quart-majore. 

Juint, is in principle, like a quart, but 
formed of five cards. | 

See-ſaww, is, when each partner trumps a 
ſuit, and tbey play thoſe ſuits to each other, 
tor that purpoſe. TON vets 

Score, is the number of points ſet up. 
Slam, is, when either party win every 
trick. | 

Ten- 


* 
+ 
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Ten-ace, is poſſeſſing the firſt and third beſt 
cards, and, being . laſt player, the adverſary | 
muſt loſe the laſt trick, whatever card of the 
fuit may be played, as thus: if the player 


who has ace and queen of any ſuit, and his 


adverfary leads that ſuit, he muſt win two 
tricks, by having the beſt and third beſt of 


the fuit played, and being laſt player. 


Terce, is upon the 1 ug of a quart, but 
_ conſiſting of only three car | 


Ss 


Artificial Memory. 


As the great art of plaving this game well | 
depends on recollecting the cards that have 


been played, and thoſe remaining in hand, 


we ſhall here inſert what Mr. HovlE bas 


called an artificial memory. 2 

Let the player place the trumps to the left 
of all the other fuits in his hand, his beſt or 
ſtrongeſt fuit next, his ſecond beſt next, and 
his weakeſt laſt on the right-hand. 

If, in the courſe of play, he finds he has 
the beſt card remaining of any ſuit, he ſhould 
place it to the right of them, as it muſt cer- 
tainly win a trick, after all the trumps are 
played. 

When he finds he is poſſeſſed of the ſecond 


| beſt card of any ſuit to remember, let him 
place it on the right-hand of that card he has 


already to remember as the beſt card remain- 
ing. 1 
I 
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If he has the third beſt card of any fuit, he 


y 2 ſhould place a ſmall card of that ſuit between 
the ſecond beſt card and his third beſt. 


In order to remember his partner's firſt 
lead, he ſhould place a ſmall card of the ſuit 


led, entirely to the leſt of the trumps or trump, 
in caſe he has but one. 


When he deals, let him put the trump 


turned up to the leſt of all his trumps; and as 


it is a kind of rule, he ſhould keep this trump 
as long as he is able, it will be more out of 
the way, and eaſier for him to recollect. 


How to diſcover a Rewvoxre. 


As a revoke is of material conſequence in 
the game, a ſtrict obſervance of the following 
rules will enable the plaver to diicover when, 
and in what ſuit an adverſary revokes. 

The player ſhould ſeparate four of his tricks 
from the remainder, remembering the firſt of 
thoſe four tricks to ſtand for clubs, the ſecond 
for diamonds, the third for hearts, and the 
laſt for ſpades. In caſe he ſuſpects the re- 
voke to have been made 11 ſpades, ſeparate 
the fourth trick a ſmall diſtance from the 
other three; if in hearts, ſeparate the third 
and fourth from the firſt and ſecond, and in 
like manner the reſt. From theſe tricks, the 
player will receive aſſiſtance, as it were, al- 
phabetically; ſuppoſing the firſt trick to ſtand 
for the letter A, ſo clubs beginuing with C, 


B 3 they 
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they ſhould be neareſt to the firſt letter of the 
alphabet; diamonds beginning with D ſhould 
ſtand next; hearts and ſpades then come 1n 
turn; by which means he may very eaſily re- 
cole: & the {uit in which he thinks the revoke 


has been made. And by removing theſe to- 


wards the adverſary he fuſpects of having re- 
voked, he will probably remember in which 
trick the revoke took place. 


* 


Laws of the GAME of WuisT as played 
at Brookes's, and every other Subſcrip- 
tion Club, 

Of Dealing. 

F a card is turned ny in dealing, it 1s in 

the option of the adverſe party to call a new 

deal; but if either of them have been the 
cauſe of turning up ſuch card, in that caſe 
the dealer has his option. 

If a card 1s faced in the deal, they muſt deal 
again, unleſs it is the laſt card. 

Every perſon ought to ſee that he has 13 
cards dealt; therefore, if any one ſhould hap- 
pen to have only 12, and does not find it cut 
till ſeveral tricks are played, = that the reſt 
of the players have their right number, the 
deal ftands good; and alſo the perſon who 
plays with 12 cards, is to be puniſhed for 


Py 
. 


each revoke, in caſe he has made any; but 


A >, A &@ 
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if any of the reſt of the players ſhould hap- 
pen to have 14 cards, in that caſe the deal is 
loſt. e e Eo iy 0 
The dealer ought to leave in view upon 
the table his trump card, till it is his -turn to- 
play; and after he has mixed it with his other 
cards, nobody is intitled to demand what card. 
is turned up, but may aſk what is trumps; 
this conſequence attends ſuch a law, that the 
dealer cannot name a wrong card, which other- 
wiſe he might have done. 
None of the players ought to take up or 
look at their cards, while any perſon is deal+ 
ing; and if the dealer ſhould happen to mils 
deal, in that caſe he ſhall deal again, unleſs 
it ariſes ſrom his partner's fault, and if a card 
is turned up in dealing, no new deal ſhall 
be called, unleſs the partner has been the 
cauſe of it. | . 
A deals, and inſtead of turning up the 
trump, he puts the trump card upon the reſt of 
his cards, with the face-downwards; he is to 
loſe his deal. - | 5 
Of playing out of turn. 0 
Tf any perſon plays out of his turn, it is in 
the option of either of his adverſaries to call 
the card played, at any time in that deal, pro- 
vided it does not make him revoke; or if 


either of the adverſe parties is to lead, he may 


deſire his partuer to name the ſuit he chuſes 
i to 


PP ᷣ . . COON 
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to have him lead; and when a ſuit is then 
named, his partner muſt play it if he has it. 

A and g are partners againſt C and D; A 

ys the ten of a ſuit, the adverſary C plays 
the knave of the ſame ſuit, B plays a ſmall 
card of the fame ſuit; but before O plays, his 
partner C leads a thirteenth or ſome other 
card; the penalty ſhall be in the option of A, 
or B, to oblige D to win the trick if he can. 

A and B are partners againit C and D; 4 
leads a Club, his partner B plays before the 
adverſary C; in this caſe D has a right to 
play before his partner C, becaufe B played 
out of his turn. 

7 the ace, or any other card of a fuit is led, 
and it ſhould fo happen that the laſt player 
plays out of his turn, whether his partner has 
any of the ſuit led or not, provided you do 
not make him revoke, he 1s neither intitled to 
trump it, nor to win the trick. 


Of Rewvoking. 


If a revoke happens to be made, the adver- 
ſaries may add 3 ta their ſcore, or take 3 
tricks from th revoking party, or take down 
3 from their ſcore; and the revoking party, 
provided they are up, notwithſtanding the 
penalty, muft remain at nine: the revoke 
takes place of any other ſcore of the game. 

If any perſon revokes, and before the cards 
ard turned diſcovers it, the adverſe party may 

call 


C 
; 
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call the higheſt or loweſt card of the ſuit led, 
or have their option to call the card then 
played, at any time when it does not cauſe a 


- revoke. 


No revoke to be claimed till the trick is 
turned and quitted, or the party who revoked, 
or his partner, have played again. 

If any perſon claims a revoke, the adverſe 
party are not to mix their cards, upon for- 
feiture of the revoke. 

No revoke can be claimed after the cards 
are cut for a new deal. 


Of calling Honours. 


If any perſon calls at any point of the 
game, except 8, either of the adverſe parties 
may call a new deal; and they are at liberty 
to conſult each other, whether they will have 
a new deal. 

After the trump card is turned up, no per- 
ſon muſt remind his partner to call, on penalty 
of loſing a point. 

If the trump card is turned up, no honours 
in the preceding deal can be ſet up, unleſs 
they were before claimed. 

If any perſon calls at the point of 8, and 
his partner anſwers, and both the oppoſite 
parties have thrown down their cards, and it 
appears that the other fide had not two by 
honours; in this caſe they may conſult with 

one 
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one another about it, and are at liberty to 
ſtand the deal or not. 
And if any perſon anſwers when he has 
not an honour, the adverſe party may conſult  .4 
one another about it, and are at liberty to p 
ſtand the deal or not. 4 0 th 
If any perſon calls at 8, after he has play- th 


ed, it ſhall be in the option of the adverſaries ! D 
to call a new deal. to 
ne 


Of ſeparating and ſhewing the Cards. 


If any perſon ſeparates a card from the reſt, | - 
the adverſe party may call it, provided he 
names it, and proves the ſeparation; but in 
caſe he calls a wrong card, he or his partner 
are liable for once to have the higheſt or 
loweſt card called in any ſuit led during the pe 
deal. 95 10 
| If any perſon throws his cards upon the 
x table, with their faces upwards, upon ſuppo- 
tion that he has loſt the game, the adverſaries 
= have it in their power to call any of the cards 

| when they think proper, provided they do not 
make the party revoke, and he is not to take 


fn 9. ” 


oa Fig — 
2 — 


= 1p his cards again, YO 
| It any perſon is ſure of winning every } 
| trick in his hand, he may ſhew his cards upon wi 


| the table; but he is then liable to have all his- 
| cards called, 90 
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Of omitting to play to a Trick, 
A and B are partners againſt C and D; 


A leads a club, C plays the ace of clubs, B 


plays a club, and D, partner to C, takes up 
the trick without playing any card; A, and 
the reſt of the players, play on, till it appears 
D has one card more than the reſt; penalty 
to be, in the option of the adverſaries to call a 
neu deal. 


Reſpecting who played any particular Card. 


Each perſon, in playing, ought to lay his 


card before him; 


after he has done ſo, if 


| cither of the adv erſe parties mix their card 
with his, his partner is entitled to direct cach | 
; perfon to lay his card before him; but not 
o inquire who played any particular card. 


| * 
a ds, th. * _— Py OY OT — > A oe andere * we - 
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good hand. 
weak. 
good hand. 


the higheſt. 
4 
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Mr. HovLx's ſhort Rules for Learners. 
ALWAYS lead ſrom your ſtrong ſuit. 


Lead through an honour when vou have a 
Lead through the firong ſuit and up to thie 
Lead a trump if 4 or 5, and you have a 


Sequences are eligible leads, and begin with 


Follow 


| 
| 
1 


— 
3% VIE. 
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Follow your partner's lead, not your ad- 
verſary's. he 
Do not lead from ace, queen. . 

Avoid leading an ace unleſs you have the ha 


kin * 
N. ever lead a thirteenth card unleſs trumps | } 
are out, ' P, 
Nor trump a thirteenth card, except laſt | 

player. ! 
Play vour beſt card third hand, ; 
When in doubt, win the trick. tri 
When you lead ſmall trumps, begin witli ro 

the higheſt. vo 


Do not trump out, when your partner is 
likely to W a ſuit. | 


when you can. 
Make your tricks early, and be careful of 
fineſſing. 


power. l 
Never force your adverſary with your beſt to 
card, unleſs you have the next beſt. | 
It only one card of any ſuit, and but twe * 
or three ſmall trumps, lead the ſingle card. fru 
Always keep a commanding card to briog | m 
2 Your ſtrong ſuit. 
In your partner” s lead, endeavour to keep | 
the command in his hand. 
Keep the card you turn up as long as you | 
conveniently can. 
Ii him 
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r ad- l If your antagoniſts are 8, and you have no 
© honour, play your beſt trump. 
Always conſider your ſcore, and play your 
e the hand accordingly. 
umps 
a Particular Rules to be obJerved iu Playing, 
t laſt from Mr. HovyLEe. 


I you have ace, king, and four ſmall 
trumps, with a good ſuit, you muſt play three 
with rounds of trumps, otherwiſe vou may have 
'your ſtrong ſuit trumped. 

If you have king, queen, and four ſmall 
trumps, with a good ſuit, trump out with the 
them king, becauſe when you have the lead again, 
you will have three rounds of trumps. 

If you have king, queen, ten, and three 
Imall trumps, with a good ſuit, trump out 
your | rich the king, in expectation of the knay 
ling at the fecond round; and do not wait 
r beſt | o fineſſe the ten, for fear your ſtrong ſuit 
ſhould be trumped. 

t two If you have queen, Knave, and three fraall 
rd. trumps, with a good ſuit, trump out with a 
bring mall one. 

If you have the queen, knave, nine, and 
vo ſmall trumps, with a good ſuit, trimnp ont 
vith the queen, in expectatior: of tue ten's 
alling at the ſecond round; and do not Walt 
d fineſſe the vine, but trump aut a fecond 
ime. & it 


ger 15 


ful of 


) keep | 
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If you have knave, ten, and three ſinall 
trumps, with a good ſuit, trump out with a 
{mall one. | 

If you have knave, ten, eight, and two 
ſmall trumps, with a good ſuit, trump out 
with the knave, in expectation of the nine's 
falling at the ſecond round. 

If you have ten, nine, eight, and one ſmall 
trump, with a good ful, trump out with the 
ten. 


NIr. Px NEH's Maxim, for Wulst. 


LEADER. 

1. Begin with the ſuit of which you have 
moſt in number. For when the trumps are 
out, you will probably make ſeveral tricks 
III It, 

2. It you hold equal numbers in different 
ſuits, begin with the ſtrongeſt. - Becaule it is 
the leaſt liable to injure your partner. 

3. Sequences are always eligible icads;— 
becauſe they ſupport your partner's hand, 
without injuring your own. 

4. Lead from a king or queen, rather 
than from an ace;—tor ſinct the adverſaries 
will lead from thoſe ſuits which vou do not, 
vour ice will do them moſt harm. 

5. Lead 
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8. Lead from a king rather than from a 
queen, and from a queen rather than a 


knave: — Hr the ſtronger the ſuit, the leſs is 
Vour partner endangered. 
6. Lead not from the ace queen, or ace 


knave, til it 3 neceſſary for if that 
ſuit is lead by the adverſaries, you have a 
good chance of mak ing two tricks in it. 

7. In all ſequences to a queen, knave, or 
ten, begin with the higheſt ;—becauſe it will 
freqn<::tiv*diftreſs your jelt· hand adverſary. 

8. Having ace, king, and knave, lead 
the Ving. — tor if ſtrong in trumps, you 
may wait the return of that ſuit, and fineſſe 
the knave, 

Having ace, king, and one {mall card, 
lead the fall one,—tor by this lead your 
partner has a chance'to make the knave. 

10. Having ace, king. and two or three 
fmall cards, play ace and king if weak in 
trumps, butia ſmall card if ſtrong in them; 
lor when ſtrong in trumps, you may give 
your partner the chance of making the firſt 
trick. 

11. Having king, queen, and one fmall 
card, play the ſmall one,—for your partner 
has an equal chance to win the trick; and 
vou need not ſcar to make king or queen. 

12. Having king, queen, and two or 
three ſmail cards, lend a ſmall card if ſtrong 
in trumps, and the king if weak in them; — 
639 C'2 jor 
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for ſtrength in trumps entitles you to play a 
backuard game, and to give your partner 
the chance of winning the firſt trick; but 
if weak in trumps, it is neceſſaty to ſecure 
a trick in that ſuit, by leading the king or 
queen. 

13. Having an ace with four ſmall cards, 
and no other good ſui:; play a ſmall card if 
ſtrong in trumps, and the ace if weak ;— 
for ttrength in trumps may enable you to 
make one or two of the ſmall cards although 
your pariner ſhould not be able to ſupport the 
lead. 

14. Having king, knave, and ten, lead 
the ten;—for if your partner holds the ace, 
you have a good chance of -making three 
tricks, whether he paſſes the ten or not. 

15. Having king, queen, and ten, lead 
the king ;—for if it falis, upon the return of 


that ſuit from your partner, by putting on 


the ten you have a chance of making two 
tricks. 

16, Having queen, knave, and nine, lead 
the queen; for upon the return of that ſuit 
from your partner, by putting on the nine 
you will probably make the knave. 


SECOND HAND. 


1, Having ace, king, and ſmall ones, 
play a imall card if ſtrong in trumps, but 
the king if weak in them;—tor otherwiſe 

your 


K 
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your ace or king might be trumped in the 
latter caſz, and no hazards ſhould be run 
with few trumps but in critical caſgs. 

2. Having act, qucen, and ſmall cards, 
play a ſmall one; — for upon the return of that 
ſuit you will probably make two tricks. 

2. Having ace, knave, and ſmall cards, 
play a ſmall one. for upon the return of 
that ſnit von will probably make two tricks. 

4. Having ace, ten, or nine, with ſmall 
8 play a ſmall ont; — for by this method, 
vau have a chance of making two tricks in 


the ſuit. 


s. Having king, queen, ten, and {mall 
cards, play the queen;—for by playing the 
ten upon the return of the ſuit, you will 
probably make two tricks in it. 

6. Having king, queen, and ſmall cards, 
play a fmall "card if ſtrong in trumps, but 
the queen it weak in them; for ſtrength in 
trumps warrants playing a backward game, 
and it is always advantageous to Ecep back 
your adverſaries ſuit. 

If you hold a ſequence to your higheſt 
card in the ſuit, play the lowelt of it;—for 
by this means your partner is informed ot 
your ſtrength in that ſuit. 

8. Having queen, knave, and {mall ones, 
play the knave; —becauſe you will in great 
probability ſecure a trick in that ſuit. 


C 3 9. Having 
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9. Having queen, ten, and ſmall ones, 


play a ſmall one;—for your partner has an 


equal chance to win the trick. 


10. Having either ace, king, queen or, 


knave, with ſmall cards, play a ſmall bne;— 


for your partner has an equal chance to win 


the trick. 


11. Having either ace, king, queen, or 
knave, with one {mall card only, play the 
ſmull one; for otherwiſe the adverfary will 


fineſſe upon you in that ſuit. 


12. If a queen is led, and you hold the 
king, put it on;—for if vour partner holds 


the ace, vou do no harm; and if the king 


is taken, the adverſaries have played two | 


honours to one. 


13. If a knave is led, and you hold the 
queen, put it on;—for at the worſt you | 


* down two honours for one. 


If a king is led, and you hold ace, f 
kin e, and ſmall ones, play the ace; for 


it cannot do the adverſaries a greater injury. 


THIRD HAND. 


. Having ace and king, play the ace, 
ms return the king ;—becauſe you are not 
to keep the command of your partner's 


ſtrong ſuit. 


2. Having ace and queen, play the ace, | 
and return the queen for although it may 


prove 


kt © by 


wt 
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prove better in ſome caſes to put on the 
queen, yet in general your partner is beſt 
ſupported by the method above. 

3. Having ace and knave, play the ace, 
and return the knave ;—the knave 
turned in order to ſtrengthen your partner's 


hand. 


4. Having king and knave, play 
king; and if it wins return the 


hand. 


is re- 


the. 


Knave . 
becauſe it will ſtrengthen your partner's 


Sr Always put on the beſt when your 


=) Z 


1 1 DG 5 your pe 


rtnor leads a ſmall card: — becauſe it beſt 
artner's hand. 


6. It you hold the ace and one ſmall 
card only, and vour partner leads the king; 
put on the ace and return the ſmall one; — 
for otherwite your ace will be an obitruction 


to his {uit. 


— 


** 


knave, and a 
one ;—for 
vou will pr 


2. 


If vou hold the king and one ſmall 
card only, and your partner leads the ace; 
x the trumps are 0 it is good play i 
on the king; — for 
there is no b. truction to the fuit 


FOURTH HAND. 


1. If a king is led, and ven hold ace, 


pariner's 


ima 


o put 


by puriing on the king, 


card, 


play 


the 


frnall 


uppoling the queen to follow, 
obablv malte both ace and knave. 


hon the third hand is weak in his 
lead, you may ofen return that 


ſuit 
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6 ſuit to great advantage; but this rule muſt 
Ul) not be applied to trumps, unleſs you are I Ira 
My very ſtrong indeed. 70 
4 F 
0 Caſes in cobich you ſhould return your Partner's | cal 
U Lead immediately. har 


1. When you win with the ace, and can are 
return an honour for then it will greatly | 


ul ſtrengthen his hand. 
8 2. When he leads a trump.—In which 
1108 caſe return the beſt remaining in your 

1 hand (unleſs you hold four originally): an ne- 
. exception to this ariſes if the lead is through v0 
| | an honour. * 


3. When your partner has trumped out ;— 
jor then it is evident he wants to make his the 
great ſuit. : Gr 


4. When you have no good card in any fo 


ä 
. 
—ͤ— 


— — 
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| other ſuit ;—for then you are entirely de- 

| | pendent on your partner. 2 im 
{\ ; ; 2 pr 
yl! | Cafes i which you ſhould not return your Part- Pi 
"ns aer's Lead immediately. | 

[18 7. If you win with the king, queen, or © 
1 knave, and have only ſmall cards remain- Y 
5 ing ;—for the return of a ſmall card will more t 
by * / 5 

1 diſtreſs than ſtrengthen your partner, 12 


I's 2. If you hold a good ſequence;—for 15 
then you may ſnew a ſtrong ſuit, and not i- 
injure his hand. 


3. If 


Are 


I ſur, 
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3. If you have a ſtrong ſuit; —becauſe 
leading from a ſtrong ſuit 1 is a direction to 
your partner, and cannot injure him. 

4. If you have a good hand ;—for in this 


caſe vou have a right to conſult your own 


hand, and not your partner's. 
6. If you hold five trumps ;—for then you 


are warranted to play trumps if you think it 


right. 
Of Leading Trumps. 


t. Lead frumps from a ſtrong hand, but 


never from a weak one:—by which means 
vou will fccure your good cards from being 
7 trumped. 


2. Trump not out with a bad hand, al- 


| though you hold five ſmall trumps for 


bnce your cards are bad, it is only trumping 


/ for the adverſaries good ones. 


3- Having ace, king, knave, and three 


7 ſmall trumps, play ace and king ;—for the 
probability of the queen's falling is in your 
= favour. 


4. Having ace, king, knave, and one 


or two fmall trumps, play the king; and 
wait the return from your partner to put on 
the knave ;—this method 13 in order to win 
the queen, but if you have particular rea- 
# ſons to wiſh the trumps out, play two 


rounds of trumps, and then your ſtrong 


6 Having 
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5 5. Having ace, king, and two or three ne: 
i ſmall trumps, lead a ſmall one: this me- ma 
fi thod is with a view to let your partner win! 
i the firſt trick; but if you have good reaſon hr 
oh! for getting out the trumps, play three 
1 rounds, or play ace and king, and then ch: 
* vour ſtrong ſuit. : 

6. It your adverſaries are eight, and you tru 
hold no honour, throw off your beſt of 
trump :—for if your partner has not two cig 
Til honours you have loſt the game, and if he 
Wit | kolds two honours it is moſt advantageous tr. 
Ill: | for you to lead a trump. 3 dit 

7. Having ace, queen, knave, and ſmall are 
trumps, play the knave ; — for by this wi 
means only the king can make againſt you. 

8. Having ace, queen, ten, and one or the 
two ſmall trumps, lead a ſmall one, — for it yo 
will give your partner a chance to win the 
trick, and keep the command in your own hi; 
hang. in! 

9. Having king, queen, ten, and ſmall , po 
trumps, lead the king: —ſor if the king is 
loſt, upon the return of trumps you may let 
fineſſe the ten. tri 

10. Having king, knave, ten, and ſmall be 
onts, lead the knave — becauſe it will pre- hk 
vent the adverſaries from making a ſmall | 
trump, In, 

11. Having queen, knave, nine, and fmall Yin 
mumps, lead tiie queeu —for if your part- all 

ner 


22 
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three ner holds the ace, vou have a good chance of 
me- making the whole fuit. | 
r win 12. Having queen, knave, and two or 
eaſon three ſmall trumps, lead the queen ;—for if 
three Hour partner holds the ace, vou have a good 
then chance for making the whole ſuit. 
13. Having knave, ten, eight, and {mall 
| you | Strumps, lead the knave: — for on the return 
beſt of trumps, you probably may fineſſe the 
' two cight to advantage. 
if hel 14. Having knave, ten, and three ſmall 
zebus Y trumps, lead the knave ;—becauie it will moſt 
diſtreſs your adverſaries, unleſs two honours. 
ſmall are held on your riglit- hand; the odds againſt 
this which is 2 about three to one. 
ou. F 15. Having only {mall trumps, begin with 
e or the higheſt, —By this play you will ſupport 
for it your partner all you can. 
n the 16. Having a ſequence, begin with the 
own # higheſt. —By this means your Partner is beſt 
L inſtructed how to play his hand, and cannot 
ſmall & poſſibly be injured, 
1g is 17. If an honour is turned up on your 
may | left, and the game much againſt you, lead a 
; trump the firſt opportunity for your game 
mall being deſperately bad, this method is the moſt 
270- Y likely to retrieve it. 
mall 18. In all other cafes, it is dangerous lead- 
ing through an honour, unleſs you are ſtrong 
mall Fin trumps, or have a good hand;—becaule 
part- all the advantage of trumping through an 
ner ho- 
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honour, lies in the fineſſing of your part- | 


ner * : 


19. Suppoſing hereafter it is proper to lead | 
It an honour is turned up on uur 
ft, and you hold only one honour with a a 
ſmall trump, throw off the honour, and 
next the ſmall one; — becauſe it will greatly ? 
ſtrengthen your partner's hand, and cannot 


trumps. 


hurt your own. 
20. If an honour is turned up on the left, 


and you hold a ſequence, lead the higheſt of 


it; becauſe it will prevent the laſt hand from 
injuring your partner. 

21, If a queen is turned up 
and you hold ace, king, and a ſmall one, 
lead the ſmall trump ;——becauſe you will have 
a chance for getting the queen. 

22, It a queen 1s turned up on your left, 


and you hold the knave with ſmall ones, lead 


the knave;—for the knave can be of no ſer- 
vice ſince the queen is on your left. 

23. It an honour is turned up by your 
partner, and you are ſtrong in trumps, lead 
a ſmall one; but if weak in them, lead the 
beſt you have.—By this play the weakeſt 
hand will ſupport the ſtrongeſt. 

24. It an ace is turned up on the right, 
and you hold king, queen, and knave, fad 
the knave; for it is a ſecure lead. 

25. If an ace is turned up on the right, 


and you hold king, queen, and ten, lead the 


king: 


on the left, 
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king; and upon the return of trumps play 
the ten; for by this means you ſhew a great 
ſtrength to your partner, aud will probably 
make two tricks in them. 

26. If a king is turned up on the right, 
and you hold queen, knave, and nine, lead 
the knave; and upon the return of trumps 
play the nine;—becauſe it may prevent the 
ten from making. 

27. If a king is turned up on your right, 
and you hold knave, ten, and nine, lead the 
nine; and upon the return of trumps play 
the ten ;—becauſe this method will beſt dit- 
cloſe your ſtrength in trumps. 

28. If a queen 1s turned up on the right, 
and you hold ace, king, and knave, lead the 
king; and upon the return of trumps play 
the knave;—becauſe you are certain to make 
the knave. 

29. It a queen 13 turned up on the right, 
and you hold ace, king, and ſinall ones, lead 
the king; and upon the return of trumps 
vou may finefle, unleſs the Queen falls;—for 
otherwiſe the queen will make a trick. 

30. If a knave is turned up on the right, 
and you hold king, queen, and ten, lead the 
queen ; and upon the return of trumps play 
the ten;—for by this means you will make the 
ten. 

31. If a knave is turned up on the right, 


and you hold king, queen, and ſmall ones, 
D lead 
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lead tlie king; and if that comes home, play 


your king. 


5. It | 


a ſmall one;—for it is probable your partner ho] 
holds the ace. ha 
32. If a knave is turned up on the right, ON 
and you hold king, queen, and ten, with 1 
wo ſmall cards, lead a ſmall one; and upon tur 
the return of trumps play the ten; for it is pat 
five to four that your partner holds one ho- ſtre 
nour. 4 
When you turn up an Honour. | 
If you turn up an ace, and hold only ſta 
one * all trump with it, if either adverſary yo 
leads the king, put on the ace; for it can do 5 
the adverſaries no greater injury. 

2. If you turn up an ace, and hold two 5 
or three ſmall trumps with it, and either ad- der 
verſary leads the king, put on a ſmall one;— tru 
for if you play the ace, you give up the com- 
mand in trumps. it i 

3. If you turn up a king, and hold only me 
one ſmall trunip with it, and your right-hand 
adverſary leads a trump, play the king.— tio 
This caſe is really ſomewhat doubtful, and F pre 
very good players think differently. the 

4. If you turn up a king, and hold two 
or three ſmall trumps with it, if your right- and 
hand adverfary leads a trump, play a ſmall fin 
one; —it being the beſt way of ſecuring 7} ma 
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. If you turn up a queen or knave, and 
hoſl only ſmall trumps with it, if your right- 
hand adverſary leads a trump, put on a ſmall 
one;—it being the ſecureſt play. 

6. If you hold a ſequence to the honour 
turned up, play it laſt; by this means your 
partner will be the beſt acquainted with your 
ſtrength in trumps. 


Of playing for the Odd Trick. 


Be cautious of trumping out, notwith- 
anding you have a good hand; — for ſince 
you want the odd trick only, it would be 
abſurd to play a great game. 

2. Never trump out, if your partner ap- 
pears likely to trump a ſuit;—for it is evi- 
dently beſt to let your partner make his 
trumps. 

If you are moderately ſtrong in trumps, 
it is right to force your partner; for by this 
means you probably gain a trick. 

4. Make your tricks early, and be cau- 
tious of fineſſing;—that you may not be 
greatly injured, though you fail of making 
the odd trick. 

5. If you hold a ſingle card of any ſuit, 


and only two or three ſmall trumps, lead the 
* ſingle card ;for it will give you a chance of 


making a ſmall trump. 


- D 2 Or- 
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GENERAL RuLEs. , 


7. BE very cautious how you change ſuits, | 
and let no artifice of the adverſary induce 


you to it. 


2. Keep a commanding card, to bring in 
your ſtrong ſuit when the trumps are out, if 


your hand will admit of ſuch pretenſions. 


3. Never keep back your partner's ſuit in 
trumps, but return them the firſt opportu- 


nity 


other ſuits likewiſe. 


5. Be ſure to make the odd trick when it ; 


15 in your power, 


6. Always conſider the ſcores, and play 


your hand accordingly, 


7. In a backward game, you may often 
riſk one trick in order to win two; but in 
a ſorward game you are to be more cautious, | 
unleſs you have a good probability of getting | 


in 1 


originally. 


9. Kemember what cards drop from each 
hand, bow many of each ſuit are out, aud 


u nat is the beſt remaining card in each. 


4. If you hold a ſtrong ſuit, and but few | 
trumps, rather force vour adverſaries, than 
lead trumps, unleſs you are {trong in the 


8. In returning your partner's lead, play 
the beſt you have, when you hold but three 


10. Lead | 
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10. Lead not originally from a ſuit of 
which you have ace and queen, ace and 
knave, or king and knave; if you hold ano- 
ther moderate ſuit. 

11. If neither of your adverſaries will 
lead from the above ſuits, vou mult do it 
yourſelf with a ſmall card. 

12. You are ſtrong in trumps with five 
ſniall ones, or three ſmall ones and one ho- 
nour. 

13. Do not trump a card when you are 
ſtrong in trumps, and the more eſpecially it 
you hold a ſtrong ſuit. 

14. If you hold only a few ſmall trumps, 
make them, if you can. 

15. If your partner refuſes to trump a 
ſuit of which he knows you have not the 
belt, lead him your beſt trump the firſt op- 
por. unity. 

16, Ii vour partner has trumped a fait, 
and refuſes to play trumps, lead him that 
fit again. 

19, Never ſorce your partner, but when 


you are firong in trumps, unleſs you have 
a YEenLQUnce \ _r irſelf, or want ' OILY the odd 
trick, 


16. If the adverſcries trump ont, and 
vour Partner has 2 renounce, give him that 
ſuit when you get the lead, if you think he 
buy a ſmall trump leit. 


D 3 19, Lead 
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19. Lead not from an ace ſuit originally, 
if you hold four in number of another ſuit. 

20. When trumps are either returned by 
your partner, or led by the adverſaries, you 
may fineſſe deeply in them; keeping the 
command all you can in your own hand. 

21. If you lead the king of any ſuit, and 
make it, you muſt not thence conclude that 
your partner holds the ace. 

22. It 1s ſometimes proper to lead a thir- 
teenth card, in order to force the adverſary, 
and make your partner laſt player. 

23. If weak in trumps, make your tricks 


ſoon; but when ſtrong in them, you may 


play 2 more backward game. 


24. Keep a ſmall card of your partner's | 
firſt lead, if poſſible, in order to return it 


when the trumps are out. 

25. Never force your adverſary with vour 
beſt card of a ſuit, unleſs you have the ſe- 
cond beſt alſo. 

26. In your partner's lead, endeavour to 
keep tlie command in his hand, rather than 
in your own, 


ter to puriue it than to trump out; although 
you ſhould be ſtrong in trumps with a good 
ſuit. : 

28. Keep the trump you turn up, as long 
as you properly can. f 
29. When 


27. If you have a ſaw, it is generally bet- 


D 
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29. When you hold all the remaining 


trumps, play one of them, to inform your 


partner; 
hand. 

30. It is better to lead from ace aud nine, 
than from ace and ten. 

31. It is better to lead trumps through an 
ace or king, than through a queen or 
knave. 

32. If you are reduced to the Jaſt trump, 
ſome winning cards, and one loſing card 
only, lead the loſing card. 

33. If only your partner has trumps re- 
maining, and he leads a ſuit of which you 
hold none; if you have a good quart (or ſe- 
quence of four) throw away the higheſt of 
It, 

34. If you have an ace, with one ſmall 
card of any ſuit, and feveral winning cards 
in other ſuits; rather throw awa ay ſome win- 
ning card than that ſmall one. 

25. It vou hold only one honour with a 
ſmall trump, and with the trumps out, lead 
the honour firſt, 

36. If trumps have been led thrice, aud 
there be two remaining in the adverfaric: 
hands, endeavour to force them out. 

37. Never play the beft card of your ad- 
verſaries lead at ſecond hand, unleſs your 
partner has none of that ſuit. 


and then put the lead into tis 


38. 1f 
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mand ot 2 {uit whereof your partner has none, 
lead a imall card in order that he may trump | 
If, 

309. If you hold five trumps with a good | 
hand, play trumps, and clear your adverſaries 
hands of them. 

20. If you hold the ace and three ſmall © 
trumps when the adverſaries lead them, and 
have no particular reaſon for ſtopping the 


and on. the third round play the ace. 


ft and next lead the fingle card. 

- Be careful how you ſort your cards, 
let a a ſhorp and curious eye ſhould diſcover | 
the number of your trumps. 


A Caſe <ehich oftca occurs. 


Tf von have two trumps remainiræ, when | 
the adverſaries have only one, and your | 


your adverſaries. 


38. If vou have four trumps and the com- 


ſoit, let them quietly make king and queen, 


41. Suproting yourſelf leader with three | 
ſwall tr umje, one ſtrong ſuit, one moderate 
ſuit, and a üngle card, begin with the ſtrong 


partner appears to have a ſtrong ſuit, you 
touid play trumps, although vou have the 
worſt, in order to pave the way for your parts | 
ner's ſuit, by extracting the trumps from 


How | 
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How to play for an odd Trick. 
If von are elder hand, and have the ace, 


; king. and three ſmall trumps, with four ſmall 
Cards of another ſuit, three irnall cards of the 


third ſuit, and one ſmall card of the fourth 
ſuit, queſtion, how are you to play ? You are 
to lead the ſingle card, winch, if won by the 


7 player, induces him to play tramps, or to play 


to your weax ſuit, in which you and your 


partner gain the ten- ace. 


The like Caſe for an odd Trick when your 
Partner is to lead. 


Suppoſe he plays the ace of the ſuit of 
which you have only one, and proceeds to 


| play the king of the fame ſuit, and your right- 


hand adverſary trumps it with the queen, 
knave, or ten, you ſhould not over trum 
him, but throw. away the ſmalleſt card of 
your weakeſt ſuit, as this will leave your part- 
ner the laſt player, and give him the ten-ace 
in your weak uit. 


The like Caſe, ſufpoſing you want ſour or five 
Prints, and an elder Hand. 


Play a ſmall tramp, and if your partner 
has a better trump chan the laſt player, and 
returns the lead, put in your king of trumps, 
and then play the ſuit of which you poſleſs 
tour cards, 


A ſecoud 
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A, ſecond Caſe. 


equal bet that he wins fix tricks in it. 


| the beſt trump, and is to lead, ſhould C play 


has any capital ſuit to make, by C's keeping 


-making that ſuit. 
A Caſe of Curioſity. 


three cards in each hand, let 4 name the 


A and B are partners againſt C and D; 
8 twelve trumps are played out, and ſeven cards 
1 only remain in each hand, of which A has 
ö the laſt trump, and likewiſe the ace, king, 
in and four ſmall cards of a ſuit, queſtion, whe- 
8 ther A ſhould play the ace and king of that 
i' ſuit, or a ſmall one? Anſ. A ſhould play a? 
ll | ſmall card of that ſuit, as it is an equal bet 
his partner has a better card in that ſuit than 

18 the laſt player, and, in this caſe, if four cards 
of the ſuit happen to be in either of the ad- 
18 verſaries hands, by this manner of playing, 
MW | he will be enabled to make five tricks in that 
| ſuit. Should neither of the adverſaries have : 
more than three cards in that ſuit, it is an 


| "1 If A and B are partners againſt C and D; 
| | | and eight trumps have been played out, and 

| and A has four trumps remaining, C having | 

| 

| 


his trump or not? No; becauſe as he would 
have three trumps in A's hand, if 4's partner 


| 4 
the trump in his hand, he can prevent his 
6. 


Suppoſing three hands of cards, containing 


trumps, N 


— 
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1 trumps; and let B chooſe which hand he 


pleaſes, A baving the choice of either the 
other two hands, will win two tricks. Clubs 
are trumps : firſt hand, ace, king, and ſi of 
hearts; {ſecond hand, queen and ten of hearts, 
with ten of trumps; third hand, nine of 
hearts, with two and three of trumps ; the 
* firſt hand wins of the fecond, the ſecond wins 
of the third, and the third wins of the firſt. 


I Rules to play any Hand of Cards, according to 


the neareſt Calculations of your Partner's 
holding certain winning Cards, 


{. That he has not one certain 
| winning card — — 2ꝛt-to 1 
2. Not two certain winning cards 170 2 
But it is about 5 to 4 that he 
has one or both, or 
3. That he has one card out of any 
three certain winning cards, 
about — — to 3 
4. That he has not three certain 
winning cards, about 31 to 1, 
or — = — 681 to 243 
5. That he has not two of them, 
about 7 to 2, or — — 547 to 156 
6. That he has not one of them, 
about 7 to 6, or — — 378 to 325 
7. That he holds one or two of 
them, is in his favour about 
13 to 6, r — — 481 to 222 
| 8. And 


32 to 25 
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3. And about g to 2 that he holds one, two, 


or all three of them. 


The Odds of the Game calculated cuiihb the | 


Deal. 
The odds in favour of the deal at 
ſtarting, are * 
1 love ain 
2 love — — 
3 love — 
4 love — 


5 love, an even bet of the lurch — 
6 love 
7 love 
8 love | 
9 love, not quite 5 to 1, but about 


if 


2to1 
3 ton 
4 to 1 
to 1 
to 1 
7 to 1 
9 to x 
9 to 1 about 


3 to 2 
4 to 2 
5 t˖to 2 
6 to 2 
7 to 2 


ee 
ae 


43+ 
5 


8 
9 
4 
5 
6 
12 
21 to 20 8 
11 to 10 9 
5 to 4 ct 
7 to +J7t 
2 tO 11 8 t 
5 to * Bog t 
7to 2 | 
5 to 1 6 te 
9 to 2 F7 te 
gto 8 0 
9 to 7 
Q to 6 to 
9 to 5 Þ to 
9 to 4 h to 
3 to 2 
9 to 2 Pte 
4 to 1 
8 to » $0 
40 3 
8 to 5 
2 to 1 
8 to 3 


AR A. AFed hong _— 


V0 


— 


1203 
f 8 to 3 
9 to 3 about 


5 to 4 
6 to 4 
12004 
8 to 4 
9 to 4 about 


16 to 5 
17 00 5 
8 to 5 
a 9 tO 5 


| 7 to 6 


Þ to 7 above 
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8 to 2 
9 to 2 


4 to 3 
5 03 
6 to 3 
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8 to 6 
to 6 
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being in favour 
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| ) to 8, or rather 8 to q, the odds 


of 8 about 3 


and 2 haif per cent, according 
to the niceſt calculation 


ID Odd: 
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Odds calculated for betting throughout the 
Rubber with the Deal. L 


If the firſt game of a rubber is won, 4 1 
with ꝙ love of the ſecond, on the ] 
ſame ſide, the odds of the rubber of 
are nearly — — 13 tor ni 

Suppoſe the firſt game, and 8 love I be 
of the ſecond 1s got, the odds are thi 
rather more than — — 13 to ig me 

When the firit game is won, and 7 3 eld 
tove of the ſecond, near — 8 to | 0 

Ditto, and 6 love of the ſecond, about 6 to 1 pla 

Ditto, and 4 love of the ſecond, about 5 to 1] 1pa 

Ditto, and 3 love of the ſecond, about 9g to 2 uit 

Ditto, and 2 love of the ſecond, about 4 to i ſon 

Ditto, and x love of the ſecond, about 7 to 2Fand 

Odds againſi the Dealer throrghout the Rubber, _ 

With the firſt game, and g love of 1/ 
the ſecond, about — 11 to mt Hes 


Ditto, and 8 love of the ſecond, ra- | 
ther more than _ — 11 to 1 
Firſt game, 7 love of the ſecond - 9 to 


Ditto, and © love of the ſecond < 7 to 1 
Ditto, and 5 love of the ſecond - 5 to ! 
Ditto, and 4 love of the ſecond <- 4 to ! 
Ditto, and 2 love of the fecond - 7 to 


Ditto, and 1 love of the ſecond, near 13 to. 
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„ THE GAME OF QUADRILLE. 


HE title of this game implies that it is 
played by four perſons. The number 
of cards required are forty, as the jour tens, 

to 1 nines, and eights, being of no value, mult 
be diſcarded from the pack. They are dealt 
three by three, and one round four, com- 

to 1 mencing with the right hand player, who is 

ſeldeſt hand. 

The trump is made by him or her who 

plays, with or without calling, by naiving 


* 


, 
72 
I _ 
to 1 23 ctubs, diamonds; or hearts, and the 
29 fu 
2 


ſuit ſo n 8. If the per- 
ſon who names the trump ſhould miſtake, 
and ſay ſpades inſtead of clubs, or if he 


names two ſuits, the firſt named are trumps. 


The Cards arranged according to their Value, 


to i Hearts and Diamonds, Spades and Clubs. 


king king 
to 1 queen queen 
to ! knave knave 
to tl ace ſeven 
to | deuce - ſix 
to four fi ve 
7 to 2 five iour 
> to 0 ſix three 
| | ſeven , deuce 
THY Tetal 10 Total 9g 
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The reaſon that the aces of ſpades and 
clubs are not mentioned, is, becauſe they are 
invariably trumps, let whatever ſuit be played. 
The ace of ſpades being always the firſt, and 
the ace of clubs the third trump. 


The Cards arranged according to their Value 
when Trumps. | 


Hearts and Diamonds. Spades and Clubs. 
Spadille, the ace of Spadille, the ace of 


| ſpades. ſpades. 
Manille, the ſeven of Manille, the two of 
hearts or diamonds. ſpades or clubs. 


Baſto, the ace of clubs. Baſto,the ace of clubs, 
Ponto, the ace of 
hearts or diamonds, 


king king 
queen queen 
knave knave 
deuce ſeven 
three ſix 
four five 
five four 
ſix three 
Total 12 Total 11 


From the preceding. tables it will be per- 
ceived, that ſpadille and baſto are always 
trumps, and that the red ſuits have one trump 
more than the black, | 
There 


AQ. "A A. 
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There is a :rump between ſpadille and 
baſto, which is called manille, and is in black 
the deuce, in red the ſeven; they are the 
ſecond cards when trumps, and the laſt in 
their reſpective ſuits when not trumps. 
Example ; the deuce of ſpades being ſecond 
trump, when they are trumps, and the loweſt 
card when clubs, hearts, or diamonds, are 
trumps, and ſo of the reſt. | 

Ponto is the ace of hearts or diamonds, 
winch are above the Ling, and the fourth 
trump, when either of thoſe ſuits are trumps; 
but are below the knave, and called ace of 
diamonds or hearts, when they are not trumps. 
The two of hearts or diamonds is always ſu- 
perior to the three, the three to the four, the 
four to the five, and the five to the fix; the 
fix is only ſuperior to the ſeven wlien it is 
not trumps, for when the ſeven is manille, 
it is the ſecond trump. 

The three matadores, as they are called, 
are ſpadille, manille, and baſto, whoſe pri- 
yilege is, when the player has no other trumps 
but them, and trumps are led, he Is not 
obliged to play them, but may play what 
card he thinks proper, provided, however, 
that the trump led is of an inferior value; 
but if ſpadille ſhould be led, he that has 
manille or baſto only, is compelled to play 
it, which is the cafe with baſto in reſpect to 
manille, the ſuperior matadore always forcing 
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the inferior. Although, properly ſpeaking, 
there are but three matadores, yet all thoſe 
trumps which ſucceed the three firſt without 
interruption are alſo called matadores; but 
the three firſt only enjoy the privilege above 
ſtated. The number of the matadores are 
ſpecified in the ſecond table above, by the 
order and rank of the cards when they are 
trumps. 


Explanatory Table of the Terms uſed in 
playing. . 

To aſk leave, is playing by calling a king. 

Beaft, is a penalty of paving as many 
counters as are down, incurred either b 
renouncing, or ſome other fault ; likewifo 
by not winning when the player ſtands his 
game. | 
Cheville, is being between the eldeſt hand 
and the dealer, _ | 

Codille, is when thoſe who defend the 
ven; make more tricks than thoſe who de- 

end the game, which is called winning the 
codille. 

Conſolation, is a claim in the game, always 
paid by thoſe who loſe, whether by codille or 
remiſe. 

Dewole, is when he who ſtands the game 
makes no trick. 

Double, is to play for double ſtakes, with 
regard to the game, conſolation and ſans pron- 
dre, matadores, and deowole, 


Force, 
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Force, the ombre is ſaid to be forced, 
when a ſtrong trump is played for the adver- 
ſary to over-trump. He is likewife faid to 
be forced, when he aſks leave, and one of 
the other players obliges him to play /ars 
prendre, or paſs, by offering to play ſans 
prendre. | 

Friend, is the player who has the king 
_ | 

In paſſe, To make the in alte is, when 
being in cheville, the knave of a ſuit is played, 
of Which the player has the king. 


Mille, is a mark of ivory, which is ſome- 


times uſed, and ſtands for ten fiſh. 

Ombre, is the name given to him who 
ſtands the game, by calling or playing ſans 
appeller. 

Party, is the duration of the game, ac- 
cording to the number of tours agreed to be 
plaved. 

Pass, is the term uſed when the players 
do not chooſe to play, 

Pool, conſiſts of the fiſhes, which are 
ſraked for the deals, or the counters put down 
by. the players, or the beaſts which go to the 

game. To defend the pool, is to be againſt 
him who ſtands the game. Pool likewiſe 
iyies a certain number of counters, ſu— 
2 umerary to the cards, When the tours 

re finiſhed, and the play is continued after- 
Wards. 
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Prije, is the number of fiſh or counters 
given to each player at the commencement 
of the party. 

Regle, is the order to be obſerved at tlie 
gzme. 

Remiſe, is when they who ſtand the game 
do not make mort tricks than they who de- 
tend the pool, and they then loſe by remiſe. 

Renounce, is not to follow the firſt lead, 
when at the ſame time the player has a card 
of that ſuit; likewiſe when not having any 
of the ſuit led, he wins with a card that is 
the only one he has in the ſuit which he 
plays in. 

Repriſe, ſynonimoys with party. 

Repert the ſame as remiſe. | 

Roi rendu, is the king given up or ſur- 
rendered; in which caſe, the perſon to whom 
the king 1s given up muſt win the game 
alone. 

Forced ſpadilla, is when he who has ſpa- 
dille is obliged to play it, all the other players 
having paſled, 

Saus appeller, is playing without calling a 
king. 

Sans prendre, is erroneouſly uſcd for ſans 
appeller, meaning the ſame. 

Forced ſans prendre, is when having aſked 
leave, one of the players offers to play /ans 


prendre, in which caſe he who aſked leave is 


obliged to play /azs prendre, or paſs. 
2 Tens 
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Ten-acc, is waiting with two trumps that 


muſt make, when he who has two others is 


obliged to lead. 

Tours, are the counters, which they who 
win by ſtanding the game, put down to mark 
the number of corps played, by which the 
length of the party 1s determined. 


Maxims for Learners, 


IW hen you are the ombre, and your friend 
leads from a mat, play your beſt trump, and 
then lead the next beſt the firſt opportunity. 
If you poſſeſs all the trumps, continue lead- 
ing of them, except you hold other certain 
winning cards, 

If all the mats are not revealed by the 
time you have won fix tricks, do not riſk 
playing for the vole. 

II pen you are the friend called, and hold 
only a mat, lead it, but if it is guarded by 
a ſmall trump, lead that. But when the 
ombre is laſt player, lead the beſt trump you 
poſſeſs. 


Ponto in red, or king of trumps in black, 


are good cards to lead when you are be {t, 
and ſhould either of them ſucceed, then play 
a ſmall trump. 

When the ombre leads to diſcover the 
friend, if you hold king, queen, and knave, 
put on the knave, | 

Preſerve 
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Preſerve the ſuit called, whether friend or 
not. 

When playing againſt a lone hand, never 
lead a king, unleſs you have the queen; nor 
change the ſuit, and pn if poſſible, the 
ombre from being laſt player. 


Of the Manner of playing the Game and deal- 
ing the Cards, of the Stakes, of the Man- 
ner of ſpeaking, and of the Beaft. 


Every one is to play as he thinks proper, 
and moſt advantageouſly to his awn game. 

He is not to encourage his friend to play; 
but each perſon ſhould know what to do 
when he is to play. 

Ihe ſtakes conſiſt of ſeven equal billets 
or contracts, as they are ſometimes called, 
compxit ng the ten counters and fiſhes, which 
are diſtributed to each player. A mille 1s 
equal to ten fiſh. and every fiſh to ten 
counters: the valxe of the fiſh is according 
to the players agreement, as alſo the number 
of tours, which are uſually fixed at ten, and 
marked by turning the corners of a card. 

Should the cards be wrong dealt, or ſhould 
there he two of the fame Fir as for exam- 
ple, two deuces of ſpades, there muſt be a 
freſh deal, provided the miſtake is diſcovered 
before the cards are all played. 

A new deal muſt Fkewiſe take place if a 
tard is turned in dealing, as it might be pre- 

judicial 
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qudicial to him who might have it: and if 
there ſhould be ſeveral cards turned, the fame 
muſt take place. No penalty is inflicted for 
dealing wrong, but the dealer muſt deal again. 

Each player having got his ten cards, he 
that is on the right-hand of the dealer, after 
examining his game, and finding his hand 
why na to play, muſt aſk if the 4 . Or; It 

e has not a good hand, he paſſes, and fo the 
ſecond, third, and fourth. All four may paſs : 
but he who has ſpadille, after having ſhewn 
or named it, is compelled to play, by calling 
a king. 

If the deal is played in this manner, or one 
of the players has aſked leave, and no one 
choofing to play without calling, the eldeſt 
hand muſt begin, previouſly naming his ſuit, 
and the king he calls: he who wins the trick 
muſt play another card, and the reſt of courſe 
till the game 1s finiſhed. The tricks are then 
reckoned, and if the ombre, meaning hin! 
who ſtands the game, has, together with him 
who has king called, fix tricks, they have 
won, and are accordingly paid the game, the 
conſolation, and the matadores, if they have 
them, and divide what is upon the game, and 
the beaſts, if any there be. 

Should they make only five tricks, it is 2 
remiſe, and they are beaſted, what goes upon 
the game, paying to the other players the 
conſolation and the matadores. When the 

tricks 
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tricks are equally divided between them, they 
are alſo beaſted; and if they make only four 
tricks between them, it is a remiſe, Should 
they make leſs, they loſe codille, and in that 
caſe pay their adverſaries what they ſhould 


have received if they had won, namely, the 


game, conſolation, and matadores, it they 
have them, and are beaſted what is upon the 
game; and if they win codille, divide the 
ſtakes. The beaſt, and every thing that is 
paid, ariſe equally from the two loſers ; one 
half by him who calls, and the other moiety 
by him who 1s called; equally the fame in 
caſe of codille as a remiſe, unleſs the ombre 
does not make three tricks, in which caſe, he 
who is called is not only exempt from paying 
half the beaſt, but alſo the game, conſolation, 
and matadores, if there are any, which, in 
that caſe, the ombre pays alone, and likewiſe 
un caſe of a codille as a remiſe. This rule is 
entorced to prevent unreaſonable games being 
played. 

A ſingle caſe may occur, in which if the 
ombre makes only one trick, he is not beaſted 
alone, which is when not having a good 
hand, he paſſes, and all the other players 
have paſſed likewiſe, and he having Padille 
is compelled to play. In this caſe it would 
be unjuſt to oblige him to make three or four 
tricks; wherefore, he who is called pays a 
moiety of the loſing; and, for the ſame 4 
on, 
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ſon, he who has ſpadille, with a bad hand, 
ſhould paſs, in order that if he is aſterwar ds 
obliged to play by calling a king, (which is 


called forced ſpadille,) he may not be beaſted 


ſingly. 

The player who has once paſſed, cannot 
be allowed to play; and he who has aſked 
leave cannot reiuſe to play, unleſs another 
ſhould propoſe play ing without calling. 

When a perſon has four kings, he may 
call 2 queen to one of his Kings, but not that 
winch is trumps. He who has one or more 
kings, may call one of thofe kings; but in 
this caſe, he muſt make ſix tricks 3 and 
tieretore wins or loſes ſingly. The king of 
the ſuit in which he plays cannot be called. 

No. one ſhould play out of his turn, al- 
though he is not beaſted tor the treſpaſs. 

When he who is not eldeſt of hand has 
the king called, and plays ſpadille, manille, 


gor baſto, or even the king called, in order 


$to ſhew that he is the friend, having other 
I kings that he 1s apprehenſive the ombre may 


trump, he is not to be allowed to go tor the 


I vole; and he is beaſted, if it ſhould appear it 


Lis ans with that deſign. 


No hand 1s allowed to be ſhewn, though 


I codille may already be hay in order that it 


may be {cen whether th 


nbre is deaſted 


tingl 
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Should the ombre or his friend ſhew Us 
cards, before he has made fix tricks, judging 
that he might have made them, and there 


ſhou!d appear a poſſibility of preventing his 


making them, the other players may conipel 
him to play his cards in what order they 
chooſe. | 


It is only neceſſary for a player to name 


his ſwit, when he plays, without calling a 
king, 

Whoever plavs without calling, muſt him- 
ſelf make fix tricks to win; all the other 
players being united again him, and there- 
fore exert their combined efforts to diſtreſs 
him. 

Whoever plays without calling, 1s permit- 
ted to play in preference to any other who 
would play with calling; nevercheleſs, if he 
who has aſked leave, will play without cail- 
ing, he has the preference of him who 
would torce him. Theſe are the two me- 


n 


thods of play without calling, which are 


called forced. 


He who plays without calling, not divid- 
ing the winnings with au other player, con- 
ſequently when he loſes jeys all himſelf. 


Should he loſe by remi/e, e is beaſted, aud 
pays each other player tc conſolation. the /ans 
appeller, (commonly though erroneouſly called 
the /ans prendre) and the matadores, ſhould 

| there 


F # % n 


I higheſt trump in. the ſucceeding deal. 


cafe einer of the 
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there be any. Should he loſe codille, he js 
alſo beaſted, and pays each player what he 
would have received from them if he had 
been the winner. Thoſe who win codille 
divide the gas; and if there are any re- 
maining counters, they belong to the player 
of the three who may have ſpadille, or the 
The 
fame rule operates with reſpect to him who 
calls one of his own kings, he wins or loſes 
alone, as in the other cale, except tae ſans 
appeller, which he pays if a loſer, or receives 
a a winner, althongn he plays ſingly. 

Should he play [ans appelicr, though he 
may have a ſure game, he is compeiled to 
name nis ſuit, winc: neglecting, ſhev. ing his. 
cards, and ſaying { play fans appelier, in this 
reſt of the players can 
oblige him to play in which ſuit he chooſes, 
tough he ſhould not have a trump in that 
ſuit. 

When a perſon has aſked leave, he is not 
allowed to play , appeller, without he is 
forced: in this cate, as before mentioned, he 
has the preference of che other plapers, by. 
whom he is forced. 


No player is compete: t 


aa i 0 


tramp, when he 


is not poſſeſſed of any of the ſuit led, nor 
obliged to play a hicher card in that ſuit if ne 
bas it, it being optional to Jim, although ke 
is the laſt player, and the trick belongs to the 

F. 2 embre ; 
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ombre ; but he is compelled to play in the 
ſuit led it he can, otherwiſe he renounces. 
Should he ſeparate a card from his g 
and ſhew it, he is compelled to play it: 11, by 
not doing it, the game ſhould be prejudiced, 
or give any intelligence to his friend, but par- 
ticularly if it ſhould be a matadore. He who 


game! 


plays /ans appeller, or by calling himielf, s 


not ſubject to this rule. 

One player may turn the tricks made by 
the others, and reckon what has been play ed, 
each time only it 1s his turn to play. 

Should he, inſtead of turning a player”s 
tricks, turn and ſee his game, or ſhew it to 
the other players, he is beaſted, together with 
him whoſe cards he turned, each paying a 
molety of the loſs. 

He who renounces, is beaſted as often as 
detected; but no renounce takes place till the 
trick 1s turned. 

Should the renounce. be diſcovered before 
the deal is finiſhed, and has proved detri- 
mental to the game, the cards mutt be taken 
up again, and the game re- played from that 
trick where the renounce began. But ſhould 
all the cards be played, the beaſt ſtill is made, 
and the cards muſt not be re-played, unleſs 
there ſhould be ſeveral renounces in the ſame 
deal. In this caſe they are to be played 
again, unleſs the cards ſhould have been pre- 
viouſly mixed together. 
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When ſeveral beaſt; occur in the fame 
deal, they all go together, unleſs a different 
agree ment is made; and in caſes of beaſts, 
the greateſt is firſt reckoned. 
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THE GAME OF CRIBBAGF. 
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TH. game is played with the whole pack 

ot cards, generally by two perſons, and 
ſometimes by tour. There is alſo different 
modes of playing, that is, with live, ſix, OF 
eight cards. But the games principaliy plays 
ed, are thoſe with five i and fix cards. 


Explanatory Table of the Terms ufed in 
Playing. 

Crib, are the cards thrown away by each 

tv, and whatever points they make are 
icorcd by the dealer. 

F? ars, are two wo _ 8, aS, two ces. or 
two Kings, & c. and reckon for two points, 
whether in hand, or 8 

Pairs roral, are three like cards, and 


reckon for fix points, Whether in hand, or 


play! ing. 


— 2 — 4 
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Double pairs royal, are four like cards, and 
reckon ſor twelve points, whether in hand, 
| or playing. . i 
I! N. B. The points gained by Pars, Pairs 
Roval, and DovsLEt Pzins Royal, 12 
playing, is thus effected: Your adverſary 

having played a ſeven, and you another, con- 
litutes a PAIR, and entitles you to ſcore teu 
points; your antagouiſt then playing a third 
| fewven, makes @ PAIR ROYAL, and he marks 
Ax; and your playing a fourth, is a DOUBLE 
PAIR ROYAL, and entitles you to tabelwe points. 
| Fifteens. Each fifteen reckons for two 
| 
| 
| 
' 


Edie 


« 4 


fro A aa _ ww 


ints, whether in hand, or plaving. In 
and they are formed either by two cards. 
| ſuch, as a five and any tenth card, a fix and . 
it a nine, a ſeven and eight, or by three cards, 
as a two, a five, and an eight, &c. N 

And in playing thus: If ſuch cards are 
played, as make together fifteen, the twa |} 
points are to be ſcored towards the game. 3 

Sequences, are three or four, or more ſuc YF | 
ceſſive cards, and reckon for an equal mim. 7 
ber of points either in hand, or playing. | 

N. B. #1 playing it is of no conſequence 
avhich card is played firſt, As thus: Your 
adverſary playing an ace, you a five, he 4 
three, you a two, then he a ſour, he counts five 
{|| or the SEQUENCE, | 

Fluſh, is when the cards are all of one 
fit, and reckons for as many points as cards. 

N. B. 
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X. B. For a ſfnſh in crib, the card turncd 


15 muſt be of the ſame [nit as thoſe in hand. 

Rnd-hole, is gained by the laſt plaver, and 
reckons for one point when under thirtv- 
one, and for two points when thirty-one. o 
obtain either of theſe points is conſidered a 
great advantage. 


Laws of the Games of CrinnaGr as played 
at BRookEs's, aud every other Subſcription 


Club, 


FN dealing, the dealer may diſcover every 
card he has, if he pleaſes. But if he ſhews 
his adverfary's cards, the adverſary is entitled 
to mark two points to his game, and demand 
2 freſh deal if he thinks proper. 

The dealer giving his adverſary more cards 
than is neceſſarx, the adverſary is entitled to 
ſcore two points to his game, provided he 
detects the miſtake before he takes up his 
cards. 

The dealer obſerving his adverſary to have 
more cards (after he has taken them up) than he 
is entitled to, may mark four points to his 
game, and call a new deal if he thinks pro- 

r. 

The dealer giving himſelf more cards than 
are his due, the adverfary may ſcore. two 


paints to his game, and call a freſh deal if he 
thinks 


3 
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thinks proper, if he does not, he is entitled to 
draw the extra- cards from the dealer's nds. 
Thie non- dealer oblerving his adverſary to 
have more cards than are his due, after they 
are taken off the table, may ſcore four points 
to his game, and call a new deat, 

Neither party may ſhuilte or medile with 
tlie cards, from the time they are dealt, until 
they are cut for the turn-up card, under 
penalty of the adverſary ſcoring two points 
to his game. | 

Either party ſcoring more points than he is 
entitled to, either in playing his cards, or 
marking his hand, or crib, the adveriary may 
firſt put back the points fo marked, and ſcore 
the fame number to his game. 

Either party touching their pegs, unlefs 
when neceſſary to mark his points, the adver- 
ſary may ſcore two points to his game. 

Either party taking out their front peg 
muſt place it behind the other. 

Any bye-ſtander interſęrir g, or {peaking in 
the game, {hall pay the ſtakes loft. 

Either party ſcoring a lets uumber of points 
than are his dut incurs no penalty. 

N. B. We mention this, 


players conceive the adverſary may avail him- 
elf of ſuch omiſſion by ſcoring to his game the 
deficient points. 
Either player has a right to pack his own 
cards, and ſhould he place theni on the Ss 
«al 


as many good 
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and. omit ſcoring for them, whether hand or 
erib, he muſt not mark for them afterwards. 


— 


Frve CanpD Crrzracr. 


SIXTY-ONE points conſtitute the game, 
and the bett mode of marking them is with a 
board pierced with as many holes, and two 
pegs for each party. 

On beginning the pame the parties muſt 
cut for the deal; the perſon cutting the loweſt 
cribbage card is dealer, aud the non- dealer 
oft ſcore three points, which is called three 
for the laſt, and may be marked at any period 
of the game. The deal is made by dealing 
one card alternately until each party has 
five. 

Each perſon then proceeds to lay out two 
cards for the crib. In doing this always be 
careſul to recoilect whoſe crib it is, as the 
cards which max advantage your own ere al- 
moſt invariably prejudicial to VOur game when 
given to your adverſary. This done, the 
non- dealer is to cut the remaining cards of 
the pack, and the dealer turns up the upper- 
molt. This card, n+ una it may be, is 
reckoned by each party in hand or crib. 

When the turned up card is a knave the 
dealer ſcores two points to his game. 


N. B. 
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N. B. Knave in hand of the ſuit turned up 


reckons but for one point. 

The no:1-dealer plays firſt, the adverſary 
next, each ſcoring what the cards may make, 
either by pairs, pairs royal, c. until thirty- 
one, or ncar it, is made by either party. The 
remaining cards are not to be played. It 
non-dealer then coun!s his hand d, and Kurer 
the points it vields. The dealer tien marks 
for his had, and afterwards ſor his crib. 


Examples illuſtrating the Mode of realoning 
the Cards. 


Suppoſe a hand conſiſting of the two of 
clubs, the three of hearts, the ix of dia- 
monds, and the eight of ſpades turned up, 
how many points would it yield? - Not any, 
as they neither form a pair, a ſifteen, a ſe- 
quence, or a fluſh. But if initead of the 
eight of 1 pades, the four was turned up, they 
** ould reckon for Ave fornts. 

Thus, the 2, 3, and 4, 2 ſequence, 3 points. 

2, 3, 4, and 6—fifteen, 2 points. 


Total 5 


Again, ſuppoſe a hand conſiſting of the 
four, five, ana fix of hearts, and the five of 


diamonds turned up, how many points would 
it make? 


4, 5 


1 _ _ 
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4, 6, and 6 of hearts, a ſequence, 3 points 

hz and 6 of hearts, and $5 of dia- 
monds, a iequence, 3 do. 

4, 5) and 6 of hearts, a fluſh, 3 do. 

4, 5, and 6 of ditto—-fiftcc n, — 2 do. 

4, and 6 of hearts, and 5 of dia- 
monds—fiiteen, 2 do. 

5 of hearts, aid 5 of diamonds, a pair, 2 do, 


— — — 


Total 15 


Again, ſuppoſe a crib conſiſting of the three 
of clubs, the three of ſpades, the three of 
diamonds, the nine of clubs, and the three of 
hearts turned up, how many points would it 
yield p 
The double pair royal of three's, 12 points 
3 of clubs, 3 of diamonds, and nine * 


of hearts fi teen, — 2 chi. 
3 of ſpatics, 3 of diamonds, and nine 

of hearts fifteen, — 2 do. 
3 of hearts, 3 of diamonds, and nine 

of hearts—filtecn, _ 2 do. 


3 of ſpades, 3 of clubs, and nine of 


heart*—fit e een, 2 do. 
3 of ſpades, 3 of hearts, and nine of 
hearts—fiitecn, 2 do. 
3 of clubs, 3 of hearts, and ne of 
arts —Elicrg, —— 2 do. 
Total 24 
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The greateſt number of points that can be 
obtained in hand or crib, either at five or ſtx 
card cribbage, are twenty-nine, excluſive of 
playing. They are derived from theſe cards: 
the knave of diamonds, the five of hearts, five 
of ſpades, Ave of clubs, and five of diamonds 
turned up. 

The double pair royal of fives 12 points 
Knave and 5 of diamands—fifteen, 2 do. 


Do. and 5 of clubs -do. 2 do. 
Do. and 5 of ſpades do. 2 Co. 
Do. and 5 of tearts——-do. 2 do. 
5 of ſpades, 5 of dianicnds, and five 

of clubs—fiitecn, — 2 do. 
5 of ſpades, 5 ol diaironds,and five 

ot hearts—titt-en, — 2 do. 


5 of ſpades, 5 of clubs, and. five of 


'hearts—titteen, 2 do. 
5 of diamonds, 5; of clubs, and five 
of hearts=glifteen, — 2 GO. 
Knave of the ſane ſuit as the turned 
card, — 1 point 
Total 29 


Ceneral Maxims for laying out the Crib Cards. 
Whenever vou polieds a, pair royal, iva- 
riably lay out the other two cards, for either 
your own or opponent's crib, Except you 
vid two fives with the pair royal, then it 
would 


1 
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would be extremely injudicious to lay them 
out for your adverſary's crib, unleſs the cards 
you retain inſure your game, or vour ad- 
verſary being ſo near Rane, that the crib is 
ot no importance. 

Whenever vou can Auth vour cards in 
hand, it ſhould be generally done, as may 
athft your own crib, or balk your oppo- 
nent's. 

Always endeavour to retain a ſequence in 
your hand, and particularly if it is a fluſh. 

Always lay out cloſe cards, ſuch as three 
and four, a five and a fix, for your own crib, 
unleſs it breaks your hand. 

N. B. As there is one card more to count, 
in the crib, at five -· card cribbage, than there is 
in hand, alan pay great atte ation to the crib, 
as the probability of reckoning more points for 
the crib, than hand, is five 2 four, 

Alway s lay out two cards of the ſame ſuit 
for your crib, in preference to two cards of 
different ſuits, as it will give you the chance 
of a fluſh in crib. 

Avoid laying out cards of the ſame ſuit far 
your adverſary's crib. 

Always endeavour to balk your, adver- 
ſary's crib, and the beft cards for this pur- 
poſe are, a King and an ace, a fix, a ſeven, 
an eight, a nine, or a ten; or a queen with 
an ace, a fix, a ſeven, an eight, or a nine; 
or any cards not likely to form a ſequence. 


* 
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N. B. A king is generally conſidered the 


greater balk, as from its being the higheſt ' 


card in the pack, no higher card can come in 
to form a ſequence. 
Avoid as much as poſſible laying out a 


knave for your opponent's crib, as it is only 


three to one, but the card turned up, is of 
the ſame ſuit, by which he will obtain a 
point. 

Avoid laying out for your adverſary's crib 
(although you hold a pair royal) a two and 
a three, five and fix, ſeven and eight, or 
five, and any tenth card. Whenever you 
hold ſuch cards, obſerve the ſtage of your 
game, and particularly if it is nearly ended, 
whether your adverſary is nearly out, or 
within a moderate ſhew, and it is your deal. 
In ſuch caſes you muſt retain ſuch cards, as 
will in playing prevent your adverſary from 
making pairs or ſequences, &c. and enable 
you to win the end-hole, which will often 
prevent your opponent from winning the 
game. 


On the different Stages af the Game, pointing 
out auen you have your Complement of 
Points, and when not; with Directions for 


playing the Cards accordingly. 


The number of points to be expected from 
the cards in hand may be reckoned at rather 
more than four, but not five; and by play- 
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ing the dealer may expect two points, and 
his adverſary one; hence the dealer's chance 
may be computed at rather more than fix 
points, and his adverſary's at nearly fix; thus 
hand and play alternately, with and without 
the deal, may, throughout the gane, be ave- 
raged at ſix points. From the crib five points 
may be expected, conſequentiy che dealer is 
entitled to mark to ſixteen points, for his 
hand, crib, and next hand. Thus, when he 
m:kes his ſecond deal, if his front peg is in 
the ſixteenth hole of the board, le has his 
fall complement of points : the ſame at his 
third deal if he has paſſed the thirteentn hole; 
and-at bis fourth deal, he w1!! retain tie ſane 

advantage if he is within 1 5 holes oi game. 
To the ſtages of your adverſary's game you 
muſt always be I -rtic: larly a tentive, an" if he 
has more than his complenient of points, you 
muſt play your game accordingly: thus, ſup- 
pc, at your deal, you are ave or {ix holes 
ſhort of what you tad a right to expect, and 
have good cards, you muſt . endeavour to 
make as many points as poſſible, by pairing, 
&c. as by theſe Toints, and ha wing a good 
hand, you may probably acquire the ſupe- 
riority. On the other hand, when your game 
is back, and you have indifferent cards, you 
muſt endeavour to prevent your adverſary 
om making points by playing off, and 
(3 2 balking 
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balking his crib, though you break your 
hand. 


Calculations for laying Bets vvith Advantage. 


Always in betting be careful to aſcertain 
who has. the deal, and attend particularly to 
the ſituation of the Pegs. 

Each party with even pegs five holes up 
the board, is 6 to 4 in favour of the dealer, 
Ten holes each, is 12 to 11 do. 


Fifteen do. is . 
Twenty do. is 6 to 4 00. 
Twenty-five do. is 11 to 10 do. 
Thirty do. is 9 to 5 do. 
Thirty- five do. is 7 to 6 do. 
Forty do. is 10 to 9 do. 
Forty - five do. is 12 to 8 do. 
Fifty do. is 5 to 2 do. 
Fifty-five do. is 21 to 20 do. 
Fifty-ſix do. is 7 to 


5 AGAINST 
THE DEALER, | 
Fifty-ſeven do. iS 7 0 ᷣ 4 da. 
Liſty-eight do. 1s 3 to 2 do. 
Fiity-nine do. IS EVEN BETTING. 
Sixty do. is 2 to 1 IN A- 
VOUR OF THE DEALER. 
Within twenty holes of the game, if the 
non-dealer leads his adverſary three points, 
the game is even. But nearer the end, a 


point or two makes an eſſential difference: 
As 


* 9 * 
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As thus, the dealer wanting twenty points of 
the game, and his opponent ſeventeen, it is 
five to four againſt the dealer. 

he dealer wanting fourteen points, and 
his adverſary nine, or ſtiould the dealer want 
eleven, and his adverſary ſeven, the game is 
equal. But the dealer wanting three points, 
and his opponent four, it is five to four in 


favour of the dealer, from his chance of 


playing out, for which he ſhould always be 
careful to retain ſmall cards, though by fo 
doing he breaks his hand. 

Within fifteen points of the game, the 
dealer leading his adverſary five points, It is 
three to one in javour of the dealer: when 
within a leſſer number of points, ſtil! leading 
his advertarv five, it is from eight to ten, to 
one, in favour of the dealer, and eva ly ten 
to one in his favour, if he wants but fix 
points, and his antagoniſt eleven. 

The dealer leading his opponent ten points, 
at any period of the game, it is four cr ſive to 
one in his favour, and if near the end, it is ten 
or twelve to one, and a good twelve to one 
if he wants but ſix points, and the non- 
dealer ſixteen. 

The non-dealer leading his adverſary five 
points, at any period of the game, b-tore he 
attains thirty-one holes, it is ſix to five againſt 
the dealer. 
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If the dealer is thirty-one holes, and his 
opponent thirty-ſix, it is fix to four againſt 
the dealer, 

If the dealer is thirty-ſix holes, and his 
adverſary forty- one, it is ſeven to four againſt 
the dealer. 

The dealer wanting ſixteen points of the 
game, and the non- dealer eleven points, it is 
twenty-one to twenty in favour of the dealer. 


SIX- CARD CRIBBAGE. 


THTS game is ſo exactly ſimilar to five- 
card cribbage, that any perſon plaving that 
weil, muſt play this equally fo. It conſiſts 
of pairs, ſequences, fiuſhes, &c. and the 
points are reckoned and marked preciſely in 
the fame manner, except that at the begin- 
ning of the game, the non-dealer is Tot to 
ſcore any holes for the laſt, and all the cards 
nut be played out, that is, when either 
party has made the end- hole, the remaining 
cards in hand, muſt be played, ſcoring for 
the pairs or fifteens, &c, they may form. Re- 
member, that w hen laſt player, you ſhould 
endeavour to retain cloſe cards in hand, as 
they may enable you to acquire four points 
V1 playing. As thus: 
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If the two laſt cards you hold, are a ſeven 
and ,an eight, and your opponent has but 
one card, it is but five and a half to one, 
that ſuch card is either a fix or a nine, and 
in ſuch caſe you will obtain four points, On 
the contrary, if your two laſt. cards were a 
queen and a nine, or any others diſtant from 
each other, you would only win the end- 
hole, as it would be impoſſible to come in 
tor a ſequence, 

Again, if your two laſt cards are. a pair, 
and your antagoniſt has but one card, if he 
is player, you will gain three points. And 
when your adverſary has, no cards left, you 
ſhould invariably endeavour to retain a pair, 
or ſuch cards as form fifteen, by which you 
will always gain three holes. 


On the different Stages of the Game, pointing 
out when you have your Complement of 
Points, and when not, with Directions for 


#laying the Cards accordingly. 


he dealer is ſuppoſed to have fome trifling 
advantage. i 

The dealer is entitled to twenty - five points 
by his hand, crib, and next hand. Thus, 
at his ſecond deal, if his peg is in the twenty- 
fitth hole of the board, he has his comple- 
ment of points; the ſame at his third deal, 


it he is within eleven points of the game. 


If 
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If the non-dealer by his firſt hand attains 
- the eleventh hole in the board, he will have 
the beſt of the game; for he is entitled to 
expect he ſhail make his ſecond deal, with 
his front peg in the thirty- ſixth hole, and by 
which he will probably win the game, by his 
hand, crib, and next hand. 
Being dealer, and your adverſary having 
above his complement of points, vou muſt 
lay your game accordingly. Thus, if vou 
E good cards, endeavor to make as many 
points as poſſible bv nairing, fifteens, &c. 
On the contrary, if your cards are indifferent, 
you muſt play off to prevent your adver- 
ſary from obtaining points. | 
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THE GAME OF PIQUET. 
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THIS game 15 played by two perfons, with 
thirty-two cards, which are, the ace, 

king, queen, Enave,. ten, nine, eight, and 

ſeven of every uit, ep 


Explanatory Table of the Terms uſed in playing. 
Talon, or ſtock, is the eight remaining 
cards, after twelve are dealt to each perſon, 
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Repique, is when one of the players counts 
thirty points in hand, before his adverſary 
has, or can count one, when, inſtead of 
reckoning thirty, he reckons ninety, and 
proceeds above as many points as he could 
above thirty, 

Pique, is when the elder hand counts 
thirty in hand or play before the adverſary 
counts one, in which caſe, inſtead of thirty, 
it reckons for ſixty, to which is added as 
many points as may be reckoned above 
thirty. 

Cabot, is when either party makes every 
trick, which counts for forty points. 

Cards, is the majority of the tricks, which 
reckons for ten points. 

Carte Blanche, is not having a pictured 
card in hand, which reckons for ten points, 
and takes place of every thing elſe. 

Ar alorze, is the four aces, kings, queens, 
knaves, or tens, and reckons for fourteen 
points. 

Point, 1s the number of cards of the ſame 
ſuit, and are reckoned by their pips, the ace 
for eleven, the pictured cards for ten, and 
count for as many points as cards, 

Tierce, is three ſucceſſive cards of the 
ſame ſuit, and counts for three points. There 
are ſix kinds of tierces, viz. ace, King, queen, 
called tierce major—down to nine, eight, 
ſeven, a tierce minor. 

Quart, 
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Quart, is four ſucceſſive cards of the ſaine 
ſuit, and reckons for four points. There 
are five kinds of quarts, viz. ace, king, 
queen, knave, called quart- major, down to 
ten, nine, eight, ſeven, a quart-minor. 

2 uint, is five ſuccefive cards of the ſame 
ſuit, and reckons for fiftecn points. There 
are four kinds of quints, viz. ace, king, 
queen, knave, ten, called quint- major, down 
to knave, ten, nine, eight, ſeven, a quint- 
minor. ä | 

Sixieme, is ſix ſucceſſve cards of the ſame 
ſuit, and reckons for ſixteen points. There 
are three kinds of ſixiemes, viz. ace, king, 
queen, knave, ten, nine, a ſixieme- major, 
down to queen, knave, ten, nine, eight, ſeven, 
a ſixieme- minor. 
Septieme, is ſeven ſucceſive cards of a ſuit, 
and counts tor ſeventeen points. There are 
two forts, viz. from the ace to the eight in- 
cluſive, a ſeptieme- major, and from the 
queen to the ſev-:: incluſive, a 1eptieme- 
minor. | | 

Huitieme,: is eight ſucr-Tive cards of the 
ſame ſuit, and reckons {or cightcen points. 


Laws of the Game. 


If either of the players has thirteen cards 
dealt him, it is at option of the elder 


hand, either to play the cards, or have a 
new deal, which ever he ſhall judge the moſt 
advan- 
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adyantageous, but ſhould either of the players 


have fourteen cards, or upwards, a new deal 
muſt take place. 


Should the elder hand have thirteen cards, 


| and chooſe to play them, he muſt put out 
one more than he takes in, as the younger, 


hand muſt have his three cards. Should the 
younger aand have thirteen, the elder hand 


muſt take in the ſame cards as if the ſock. 


were right; and the younger hand muſt lay 
out three, and take in two, When either 
caſe occurs, he who has thirteen cards muſt 
inform his antagoniſt of his deſign before he 
takes in, as after he has ſeen his cards, the 


game.auſt be played, under the penalty of 


playing twelve cards, which is reckoning 
nothing. 

The player who takes in more cards than 
he lays out, or in playing is found to have 
more cards than he is entitled to, reckons 
nothing : whilſt his adverſary can count every 
thing he is poſſeſſed of, though inicrior to 
what his opponent may have, under this cir- 
cumltance. 

Whoever plays with leſs than twelve cards, 
can reckon all he has, it being no fault to 
bave too few cards; but his adverſary always 
wants the laſt card, wherefore he cannot be 
capoted, when the other may for want of a 
twelfth card. 

The 
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The player who omits, at the beginning, 
to reckon carte blanche, his point on the ace, 
&c. or any ſequence he max have good in 
his hand, cannot afterwards reckon them. 

Whoever forgets ſhewing his point, ſe— 
quence, &c. before he plavs his firſt card, 
which he may have better than his opponent, 
cannot count them afterwards. In this caſe 
the elder hand, whoſe point, ſequence, &c. 
or three of any ſort, which were not allowed 
to be good, has-a right, provided he has not 
played his ſecond card, to reckon his game, 
which had not been called or ſhewn. 

At the concluſion of each game, the players 
muſt cut for deal, unleſs there is a previous 
agreement to deal alternately throughout the 
party. : 

Neither- players can diſcard twice; and as 
ſoon as he has touched the ſtock, whatever 
cards he has diſcarded, cannot be again taken 
in. 

No player can ſee the card he is to take 
in before he has diſcarded; wherefore, when 
the elder hand leaves any of the take - in cards, 
he muſt ſpecify what number he takes in, or 
how many leaves. 

The player who has laid out leſs cards than 
he has taken in, and perceives his error be- 
* fore he has turned any of them, or mixed 
them with his own cards, is allowed to re- 
| turn 
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turn the ſupernumerary cards, without in- 
curring any penalty, provided always that his 
adverſary, has not taken in his cards, as in 
that caſe, he is at liberty either to play the 
cards, or to demand a new deal. Should the 
deal be played, the ſupernumerary card muſt 
be mixed with one of the two diſcards, after 
being ſeen by the players. 

Whoever deals twice ſucceſſively, and re- 
collects himſelf before he has ſeen his cards, 
may compel his opponent to deal, though 
the latter has ſeen his cards. 

Should the elder of hand call his point, 
or any thing elſe he may have to reckon, and 
his opponent reply it is good, but upon ex- 
amination find himſelf miſtaken, he is al- 
lowed to reckon what he has that is good, 
on condition that he has not played; and 
likewiſe to ſet aſide what was called by the 
elder hand, even though the firſt card ſhould 
have been played. 

The player who might have quatorze-aces, 
kings, queens, knaves, or tens, and has dit- 
carded one of them, and therefore reckons 
only three aces, kings, &c. which are al- 
lowed to be good, muſt tell his opponent 
with preciſion, what card he has laid out, as 
ſoon as he has played his firſt card, provided 
he is aſked, 

Should the pack be erroneous, that is to 
ſay, ſhould there be two tens, or any other 
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two cards of the ſame ſuit, or ſhould there 
be a card ſupernumerary, or one deficient, 
the deal is void; but the preceding deal re- 
mains valid. 

If there ſhould be a faced card in dealing, 
there muſt be a freſh decal, | 

It there ſhouid be a faced card in the 


| ſtock, the deal muſt ſtand good, unleſs it is 


the upper card, or the firſt of the three that 
belong to the dealer; but in cafe of two faced 
cards, a new deal neceſſarily enſucs. 

He who calls his game wrong, and does 
not correct himſelf before he begins to play, 
reckons nothing he has in his game; for if 
the adverſary ditcovers i it, at the beginning, 
middle, or end of the deal, he ſhall not only 
prevent his adverſary from reckoning, but 
he ſhall himſelf reckon all he has good i in his 
game, which the other cannot equal. 

Any card which is ſeparated, and has 
touched the board, 1s deemed to be played, 
Nevertheleſs, if a card 1s played to the an- 
tagoniſt's lead, of a ſuit different from what 
has been played, he is entitled to take it up, 
and play another of the proper ſuit; for as 
there is no penalty for a renounce, there can- 
not be any for that; but if the player ſhould 
have none of the ſuit led, and plays a card 
he did not intend, he 1s not permitted to take 
it up age in after he has once quitted it. 

Whoever 
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Whoever ſays, I play in ſuch a ſuit, and 
afterwards does not play that ſuit which he 
ſhould play, in order to fee the cards the 
dealer has left, is liable to be.compelied by 
his opponent to play in what fuit the latter 
chooſes. 

The player who. by accident, or otherwiſe, 
turns or ſees a card appertaining to the ſtock, 
is to play in what ſuit his antagoniſt may fix 
upon. 

The perſon who having left a card of the 
ſtock, znixes it with his diſcard, without 
ſhewing it to his adverſary, 1s obliged, after 
having named the ſuit he propoſes leading, to 
ſhew all his diſcard, 


Rules and Maxims for playing. 


ONE hundred and one points conſtitute the 
game, and the beſt and general mode of mark- 
ing them is by cards, ſuch as the 6 and 3 of 
any ſuit to denote the units, and the 6 and 3 
of an oppoſite ſuit for the tens. 

On commencing the game the parties muſt 
cut for the deal; the perſon cutting the 
loweſt card is to deal, The non-dealer has 
conſiderable advantage from - being elder 
hand, 

The deal is made by giving two cards al- 
ternately until cach party has twelve, and the 
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remaining eight cards are placed on the table. 


The adverſary muſt cut the cards before they 
are dealt, and if he ſhould ſcatter or diſcover 
them, cut off but one card, or leave only one 
at the bottom. The dealer may ſhuffle the 


cards, and have them cut again. 
There are three chances in this game, viz. 


the repique, pique, and capot, all of which 
may be made in one deal. Thus, the eldeſt 
hand having the point, four tierce-majors, 


tour aces, four kings, and four queens, he 
will make thirteen points by plaving the cards, 


and forty for the capot. Which are reckoned 
in this wav, firſt, 


Point — 2 points 
Four tierce-majors — 12 do. 
Four aces = -— 14 do. 
Four kings — — 14 do. 
Four queens — — 14 do. 
By play — — 13 do. 
Capot — — — 40 do. 


Total 110 points 

To pique your antagoniſt vou muſt be 
elder hand; for, it you are the younger hand, 
your zdverfary will reckon one for the firſt 
card he plays; and then your having counted 
twenty-nine in hand, even if you win the firſt 


trick, will not abi you to count more 
than th irty. 


When 
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When you have carte hlanche you muſt let 
your adverſary diſcard, and when he is going 
to take his ſhare from the talon, you muſt, 
before he has touched it, ſhew your twelve 
cards, and your adverſary muſt not touch the 
cards he has diſcarded. 

The players having examined their hands, 
the elder hand takes the five cards which ſeem 
the leaſt neceſſary for his advantage, and lay- 
ing them aſide takes as many from the ?aloz 
or heap that is left; and the youngeſt hand 
lays out three, and takes in the laſt three of 
the talon. 

In diſcarding, the firſt intention in ſkilful 
players is to gain the cards, and to nave the 
point, which moſt commonly engages them 
to keep in that ſuit, of which they nave the 

noſt cards, or that which is their ſtrongeſt 
fuit; for it is convenient to prefer, ſome⸗ 
times, forty-one in one ſuit to forty- four in 
another, i in which a quint is not made; ſome- 
times, even having a quint, it is more advan- 
tage to hold the forty one, where, if 5ne card 
only is taken, it may make it a quint- major, 
gain the point, or the cards, which could not 
have been done by holding t ie forty-lour, at 
leaſt without any extraordinary take in. 

You muſt alſs endeavour, in lav ing out, to 
get a quatorze, that is, four aces, kings, 

ucens, knaves, or tens, each of which counts 
= fourteen, and is therefore called a qua- 
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torze; the fourteen aces hinder the counting 
fourtcen kings, &c. and by that authority you 
may count a leſſer quatorze, as of tens, al- 
though your adverſary may have fourteen 
kings, &c. becauſe the ſtronger annuls the 
weaker; and alſo, in the want of a leſſer 
quatorze, you may count three aces, three 
kings, three queens, three knaves, or three 
tens. It is . to take three aces, and they 
are better than three kings; and he who has 
them may, by Soren thereof, count his three 
tens, although the adverſary may have three 
kings; in favour of a quatorze you count not 
only any leſſer quatorze, but alſo all the 
threes which you have, except of nines, e:ghts, 
and ſevens. 

The ſame is to be obſerved in regard to 
the huitiemes, ſeptiemes, ſixiemes, quints, 
quarts, and tierces, to v aich the player mult 
have regard in his diſcarding, fo that what he 
takes 1n may make them tor him, 

The point being ſelected, the eldeſt e 
declares what it is, and afks if it is good: if 
his adverſary has not ſo many, he anſw — 
it is good ; if he has juſt as many, he anſwers, 
zt is equal; and if he has more, he anſwers, 
it is not good: he who has the beſt, counts 
as many for it as he has cards which compoſe 
it ; and whoever bas the point counts it firſt, 
whether he is eldeſt or youngeſt; but if the 
points are equal, neither can count ; it 1 the 
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ſame when the two players have equal tierces, 
quarts, quints, &c. 

The points, the tierces, quarts, quints, &c. 
are to be ſhewn on the table, that their value 
may be ſeen and reckoned ; but you are not 
obliged to ſhow quatorzes, or three aces, 
kings, &c. 

After each has W e his game, and 
the eldeſr, by the queſtions he alks, 
ſees every thing that is good in his hand, 
he begins to reckon. The carte Hanchs 
is firſt reckoned, then the point, then the 
ſequences, and laſtly the quatorzes, or threes 
of aces, kings, &c. aſter which he begins to 
play his cards, for each of which he counts 
one, except it is a nine or an inferior one, 

After the elder hand has led his firſt card, 
the younger ſhews his point, if it is good, 
alſo the ſequences, quatorzes, or threes of 
aces, kings, &c. or carte blanche if he has it; 
and having reckoned them altogether, he 
takes the firſt trick if he can with the fame 
fuit, and counts one for it; if he cannot, the 
other turns the trick and continues; 1 1 
when the younger hand can take the trick 
he may lead * hich ſuit he pleaies, 

To play the cards well, you muſt know 
the ſtrength of vour game, that is, by your 
hand vou ſhould know what your opponent 
has diſcarded, and what he retains. To do 
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this, be 3 attentive to what he ſhows 


ons. 

As there are no trumps at piquet, the 
higheſt card of the ſame ſuit wins the trick. 

If the elder hand has neither point, or any 
thing to reckon, he begins to count from the 
card he plays, which he continues till his ad- 
verſary wins a trick, who then leads in his 
turn. He who wins the laſt trick counts 
two. When the tricks are equal neither party 
counts for them, 


Calculations, illuſtrating how to diſcard any 
Hand ell. 


THE chance of an elder hand's taking in 
one certain card, is three to one againſt him, 

That of his taking in two certain cards, is 
eighteen to one agaiaſt him, 

{ would know what are the odds that an 
elder hand takes in four aces ? 


Agſt. him. ſor him. 
Anſc That he takes in 4 


aces, is 986 to 5 
At leaſt 3 of them, is about 33 to I 
2 of them — 3 to I 

I of them —— 2 to 5 


It 
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If an elder hand has one ace dealt him, 
what are the odds that he takes in tlie other 
three? 


Agſt. him. for him. 
Anſ. That he takes in 


113 to I 

the 3 aces — 3 
At leaſt 2 of them, about 6 to 1 
1 of them 2 to 3 


If an elder hand has two aces dealt him, 
what are the odds that he takes in the other 
two ? 

Agſt. him. for him. 


A/. That he takes in =} 18 80 7 


other 2 aces, is 
At leaſt 1 of them, is near 


5 to 4 againſt him, or } 8 * 

In caſe the eider hand has two aces and two 

kings dealt him, what are the odds that he 

takes in either the two aces or two kings re- 
maining * 


Agſt him. for him. 

Anſ. It is about — 17 to 2 

Elder hand having neither ace nor king 

dealt him, what is his chance to take in both 
an ace and a king in 2, 3, 4, or 5 cards? 

Auſt. him. for him. 


Aeſ. In 2 cards, is about 11 to I 
In 3 cards 4 to I 
In 4 cards —— 9 to 5 


In 5 cards — 33 0 
What 
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What zre the odds that a younger hand 
takes in two certain cards? 


— ww — _— — 2 


Agſt. him. for him. 
—— 62 to I 


Anf. 


What are the odds that a younger. hand 
takes in three certain cards? 
5 Agſt. him. for him. 


Anſ. — 1139 to I 


The younger hand having no ace dealt 
him, what chance has he for his taking one ? 


Agſt. him. for him. 
Anſ. It is _ — 28 to 29 


If the younger hand has one ace dealt him, 
what are the odds of his taking in one or two 
of the three remaining aces ? 


| Agſt. him. for him, 
Anſ. That he takes in two 

of them, is about | Na; : 
At leaſt one of them — 3 to - S 


| What are the odds that the younger hand 
takes in one certain card? 

1 Agd. him. for him. 
1 Auſ. That he does >] 15 to 3 


take it in, is — 


— — 
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[| What are the odds of a carte blanche ? 


Agſt him. for him. 
An/. — — 17g to 1 


Caleu· 
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Calculations for betting, from Mr. Horx. 
, 


TT is five to four that the elder hand wins 
the game. 

It is about two to one that the eider hand 
does not lurch the younger hand. 

It is near four to one that the younger hand 
does not lurch the clder hand, 


Suppoſe A and B mate a Party at Piguet. 

A has the hand; what are the odds that .4 
wins the party ? 

Anf. About twenty-three to twenty. 

If A has one game, and F one game, he 
who is eldeſt hand has above five to four to 
win the party. 

If A has two games love before they cut 
for the deal, the odds are above four to one 


that he wins the party. 


If A has two games love, and A has the 
hand, the odds are about five to one that he 
WINS the party, 

If B has the hand when A is two love, the 
odds in favour of A are about three and a 
half to one. 


If A has two games, and B one, before 


they cut, the odds in favour of A are about 
two to one, 

If A has the hand, a and two games to one, 
the odds are about eleven to tour. 1 
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If B has the hand, when A is two games 
to one, the odds in favour of A are about nine 
to live. ; 

If A 1s one game love, and elder hand, the 
odds in favour of A are about ſeventeen to 
ſeven. 

It A has one game love, and younger 
hand, the odds in tavour of A are about two 
to one. | 
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THE GAME OF MATRIMONY 


TS played with an entire wang of cards, by 
twelve or fourteen perſons, and not leſs 
than five. The game conſiſts of five chances, 
VIZ. 
Matrimony, which is king and queen. 
Confederacy, king and knave. 
{ntrigue, queen and knave. 
Pair, two aces, or two kings, &c. and 
Beſt, which is the ace of diamonds, after 


which, any other ace is ſo conſidered, then 
king, &c. 


Theſe 


* 
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Theſe different chances muſt be marked, 
on a ſheet of paper or board, thus : 


Beſt, 
| 
—__ — 
2 Intrigue. 2 
5 5 — 
; ot 
S : 
Pairs. 


Each plaver has a number of counters; 
the dealer then puts as many of thern as he 
pleaſes, ou either, or ail of theſe different 
chances, and the reſt of the players muſt 
ſtake the ſame nun ber of counters but one: 
that is, ſuppoſe the dealer puts on 2 dozen, 
the other players put on cleven. This done, 
the dealer gives each perſon two cards, be- 
ginning with the one on his left, who is eldeſt 
hand. Fe then deals round again one card 
to each, which he turns up. The perſon 
who has the ace of diamonds turned up, 
takes the whole pool. Obſerve, that the ace 


of diamonds in hand is of no more value 


than any other card, If the ace of diamon4s 
15 
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is not turned up; cach perſon diſcovers their 
card, ind it they hive natrunony, Cones 


deracy, &c. each draws whatever number of 


counters there may be on that Point. Ob- 
ſerve, in caſe two par ties ſhouid Lave matri- 
tony, contederacy, &c. tae elacr hand wins. 


THE ME OE LANSQUEXET. 


FT HIS game may be played by almoſt any 
nun; ber of peonie, aitthouch only one 
pack of crds is uled at a time, chat to ſay, 
— the deal. The dealer, m ſome 
mink has an adv antage, begins buff ung 
— cards, and h having them cut by 7 an; other 
perſon ot the party; he deals ont two cards 
on his lett-hand, turning them up: then one 
tor bimſelk, and a fourth, w hich he places in 
the middle of the table, for the company, 
called the jou ce card. Upon this car 
any; or ali the company, except the dealer, 
may put their money, which the dealer is 
obliged to antwer, by ſtaking an equal _ 
to the whole that is put upon it by differen 
perſons. He continues dealing, and 8 
the cards upwards, one by one, till two of a 


I ſort, 
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ort appear: for inſtance, two aces, two 
deuces, &c. which in order to ſeparate, and 
that no perſon may miitake ſor fingle cards, 
he places on each de of his own card; and 
2< ten as two, three, or the fourth card of 
2 fort come up, he always places them, as 


* 


before ſaid, on each fide s own. Any 
nge card the co npany has a right to take 
and mit tow monev upon, unleſs the dealer's 


oon card happens to 02 dowd! e, which olten 
occurs by this card bein g the ſame as one of 
the two hand cards which he firſt of all dealt 
out on his left: hand: thus he continues deal- 
32g till he brings either their cards, or his 
own. As long as his own card remains un- 
drawn he wins; and which- ever card comes 
=2 fir}, loſes. If he draws, or deals out the 
two cards on his leſt, which are called the 
narid-cards, before his own, he 1s entitled to 
deal again; the advantage of which is no 
ether. than his being exempted from lofing 
when he draws 2 fimilar card to his own 
kpmediitely after he has turned up one for 
Lunſeit. 

is game is often played more ſimply 
What the reiaugſunce card, giving every 
perion round the "table a card to put their 
money upon. Sometimes it is played by deal. 
nz only two cards, one for the dealer, and 
another for the company. 
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It ſhould hkewiſe be obſerved, 


that the 
ſam to be placed upon any card, or number 
of cards, is ſometimes limited, above which 
the dealer is not obliged to anſwer. 
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THE GAME OF QUINZE. 


HITS is a French game, and its title im- 
plies fifteen, which is made as follows: 

Firſt the cards muſt be ſhuffled by the two 
players, as that is the uſual number who play 
at this game. After they have cut for the 
deal, which is determined by the loweſt card, 
the dealer is authoriſed to ſhuffle them again ; 
alter this the adverſary cuts them, when the 
dealer gives one card to his opponent, and 
another to himſelf. Should the dealer's ad- 
verſary not approve of his cards, he is en- 
titled to have as many cards given him ſuc- 
ceſſively, as will make fifteen, or come neareſt 
to that number, which are commonly given 
from the top of the pack. Example: If he 
ſhould have a deuce, and draws a five, which 
Om to ſeven, he muſt continue going on, 
in expectation of coming nearer fifteen, 
ſhouid he draw an eight, which ak juſt 
fifteen, 


le 
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4 

Kfreen, he, as eldeſt hand, ig certain of win» 
ning the game; but ſhould he over-draw 
bimſelf, and make more tnan filteen, he 
kwes, uuleſ S the dealer ſhould do the ame, 
Fhich circumſtance conftitutes a draw game, 
and they contequentiy double the ſtakes; 
tins perſcvering till one of them wins the 
game, by it; and! 85 and being neareſt fiſteen. 

don the clofe F each g ame, the cards are 
packed and ſhaitte 4. when the DIMVEerS again 
cut for deal, the advantage being invariably 
ir che eider hand. 


rr %% 


THE GAM, OF CHESS. 


THAT game is played by two perſons, upon 

a board containing ſixty-four ſquares, 
with figures, or pieces, macle of ivory, or 
wood, called kings, queens, biſhops, knights, 
oticers, rooks, and paw ns. 


Directious for Facing ihe P'. rl and Rule. 
for moving tim, Er. 
THE king and his off dere, being eight 
pieces, are placed upon the licit line of th 
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board, the white corner of it being towards 
your right hand. 

The white king muſt be upon the fourth 
black ſquare. The black king upon the 
fourth white ſquare: oppoſite to each other. 

The white queen muſt be upon the fourth 
white ſquare, on the left of her king. The 
black queen upon the fourth black ſquare, on 
the right of her King. 

The bithops muſt be placed on each fide 
of the king and queen. 

The knights mult ſtand on cach fide of the 
biſhops. 

The rooks in the two corners of the board, 
next to the knights. 


The eight pawns to be placed upon the 
eight ſquares of oe ic ond line. 

The pieces, and pawns, on the fide of the 
king, take their names 5 him, as thoſe on 
the ſide of the quien Go from her, and are 
called the pawns ol the biſhop of the King, 
of the biſl;op, or of the queen, &c. 

The ſquares are named from the pieces, viz. 
Where the king ſtands, is called the ſquare of 
the King; where his pawn ſtands, is called 
the ſecond {quare of the king; that before 
the pawn is called the third ſquare of the 
king, that beyond it is called the fourth ſquare 
of the king, and ſo of all the reſt. 


The king moves every way, but only one 


The. 


ſquare at a Time: 
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The king may leap once in the game, 
either on his own ide. or on the ſide of his 
ueen, (viz. the rook is moved into the next 
quare to the king; and the king moves 
to the ſquare on the other fide of him, 
which is aiſo called caſtling) provided 
no piece is between him and the rook ; 
nor aſter this rook hath been moved; nor 
after the King nath been moved ; nor when 
the king is in check; nor when the ſquare, 
over which he means to leap, is viewed hy 
an adverte man, who would check lin iu his 
Paſſage. 

The kings muſt always be one ſquare diſ- 
tant from each other. 

Ac queen hath the move of the rook, and 
the biſhop. She moves in a ſtraight line, and 

{o angularly. 

The biſhops move only angularly. 

The knights move obligu elx, upon every 
third ſquare, including that which tt. ey ftood 
on, from black to w hite, and from white to 
black, over the heads of the men. 

'The rooks move in a right line. 

A pawn moves in a itraight line forward, 
and takes the enemy angularly, Ile may be 


moved two ſquares the hrit move. 


If the fquare over which your pawn leaps, 
is viewed by a contrary man, that man may 
take the pawn in lis paſſa ge; and then he muſt 


3 place 
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place himſelf in the ſquare over which the 
pawn leaps. 

After the firſt move, a pawn can only move 
one ſquare at a time. All the reſt of the men 
move forward or backward. 

When a pawn gets at the head of the 
board upon the firſt line of the adverſary, he 
may be changed for any one of the pieces, 
which you kave loſt in the courſe of the 


game, 


The men take the adverſary's men, who 
ſtand in their wav, provided the road lies 
open to them; or they may refuſe it if they 
think Proper. 

You mult ſet down your men in the ſame 
ſquare i in which you take the contrary man. 

The men can move the whole length or 
breadth of the board, or 5 one angle to 
the other, except the king, kniglits, and 
Pawns 

When the adverſary king 1s in a fituation 
to be taken by you, you muſt iay chec to 
him; by which you give him warning to 
defend bi mſelf, either by changing his place, 
or by covering himſelf with one of his own 
men, or by taking the man who aſſaults him: 
it he can do none of theſe things he is check- 
mated. 

The king cannot change his ſquare, if he, 
by ſo doing, goes into check. 


When 
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When the king has no man whom he ca 
play, and is not in check, yet is fo blocked 
up that he cannot move w b going into 
check, this poſition is called a ftale-mate. 
In this caſe the king who is ſtale-mated wins 
the game. 


The Laws of Cheſs. 


IF you touch your man you muſt play it, 
and if you quit it, you cannot re-call it. 

If by miſtake, or otherwiſe, you play a 
falfe move, and your adverſary takes no no- 
tice of it till he has played his next move, 
neither of you can re-call it. 

If yon miſplace your men, and play two 
moves, Your adverſary is entitled to chocſe 
whether he will permit you to begin the game 
Or not. 

If your adverfary plays, or diſcovers a 
check to your king, and gives no notice of it, 
you may let him ſtand fo till he gives notice. 

Aſter your king has moved you cannot 
caſtle, 


Maxims for playing, avith Obſervations from 
Me. Hoy LE. 


YOU ought to move your pawns before 
you ſtir your pieces, and afterwards to bring 
Out 
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out your pieces to ſupport them; therefore 
the kings, queens, and biſhops? pawns ſhould 
be the firſt played, in order to open your 
game well, 

You are not, therefore, to play out any of 
your pieces early in the game, becauſe you 
thereby loſe moves, in caſe your adverſary 
has it in his power, by playing a pawn upon 
them, to make them retire, and alſo opens 
his game at the ſame time; eſhecially avoid 
playing your queen out, till yuur game is to- 
lerabiy well opened. 

Avoid giving uſeleſs checks, and never 
give any, unleſs you thereby gain ſome ad- 
vantage, becauſe you may loſe the move if he 
can either take or drive your piece away. 

Never crowd your game by having too 
many pieces together, for fear of choaking 
up your paſſage, ſo as to hinder your ad- 
vancing or retreating your men as occaſion 
may require. 

If your game happens to be crowded, en- 
deavour to free it by making exchange of 
pieces or pawns, and caſtle your king as 
ſoon as you conveniently can. 

Endeavour to crowd the adverſary's game, 
which is to be done thus: when he plays out 
his pieces before he does his pawn, you are 
to attack them as ſoon as you can with your 
pawns, by which you may make him loſe 
nove, and conſequently crowd him. 


Never 
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Never attack jhe adverfary's ins without 

a ſufficient force; and if he attacks your 
dig: and you have it not in your power to 
attack his, you are to offer exchinges with 
him ; and if he reti es, when you "reſent a 
piece to exchange, he may loſe a move, and 
conlequently vou gain an advantage. 

Play vour men in ſo good guard of one 
another, that if any man vou advance be 
tu ten, the adverſe piece 170 ay alſo be taken 
by that which guarded your's; and for this 
purpoſe be fare tw his ns many guards to 
your piece, as you fre your adveriary ad. 
vances pieces upon it; ana if you can, let 
them be of leſs value than thote he aTus 
with. If vou find that you c nnot well 
ſupport your piece, ſce if, by atiacking one 
of his tliat is better, or as good, you cannot 
thereby ſave your own. 

Never make an attack but when well pro- 
pared for it, nor give uſe _ cheeks, for 
thereby you open vour adverſary's game, and 
make him rea dv prepared to U our in a ſtrong 
attack upon you, as joon as your weak one 
is over. 

Never play any man till you have ex- 
amined whether vou art tree irom danger 
by your adverſary's laſt move; nor offer to 
attack till you have confidered what harm 
he would be able to do vou by his next 
moves, in conſequence of you's, that ; au 

may 
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may prevent his deſigns, if hurtful, before it 
be too late. 

When your attack is in a proſperous way, 
never be diverted {ron purſuing; vour ſcheme 
(if poſſible) on to giving lüm mate, by 
taking any piece, or other advantage, your 
adverlary may purpoſcly throw in your way, 
with the intent, that by your tak! ing that 
bait, he might gain a move that would make 
vour deſign "miſcarr) v. 

When you are puriuing a well-laid attack, 
but find it neceſſiry to force your way through 
your adverſary's defence, with the loſs of 
ſome pieces; it, uon counting as many 
moves forward as you can, you find a pro- 
ſpect of ſucceſs, ruth on bo diy, and ſacrifice 
a piece or two to gain vour ends: theſe bold 
atte mpts make the fineſt games. 

Never let your queen ſtand ſo before your 
king, as that your adverſary, by bringing a 
rook or a biſhop, might che eck your king if 
ſhe were not there, tor you m night hardly 
chance to fave her. 

Let not your adverſary's knight (eſpecially 
if duly guarded) come to che ck your king 

and queen, or vour king and rook, or your 
queen and rook, or Your two rooks, at the 
fame time; for in the two firſt cates, the 1 king 
being forced to go out of check, the queen 
or the rock muſt be loſt; and in the two laſt 


caſes, 
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caſes, a rook muſt be loſt, at beſt, for a worſe 


Piece. 


Take care that no guarded paun of your 
adverſary's fork two of your pieces. 

When the kings have caſtled on different 
ſides of the board, the adverſary muſt advance 
upon the other king the pawns he has on 
that fide of the board, taking care to bring 
his pieces, eſpecially his queen and rooks, to 
ſupport them; and the king that has caſtled 
is not to ſtir his three pawus till forced to it. 

In playing the game, endeavour to have 
a move as it were in ambuſcade; what is 
meant by 1t 1s, to place the queen, biſhop, or 
rook, behind a pawn, or a piece, in ſuch a 
manner, as that upon plaving that pawn, or 
piece, you diſcover a check upon your ad- 
verſary's king, and conſequently may often 
get a piece, or ſome other advantage, by it. 

Never guard an inferior piece with a bet- 
ter, if you can do it with a pawn, becauſe 
that better piece may in that cafe be, as it 
were, out of play; for the ſame reaſon, you 
ought not to guard a pawn with a piece, it 
you have it in your power to guard it with a 
pawn. 

A pawn paſſed, and well ſupported, often 
coſts the adverſary a piece. And if you play 
to win the game only, whenever you have 
gained a pawn, or any other advantage, and 
are not in danger of loſiug the move thereby, 

E make 
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make as frequent exchanges of pieces as you 
Can. 

If you have three pawns each upon the 
board, and no piece, and you have one of 
vour pawns on one fide of the board, and 
the other two on the other fide, and your 
adverſary's three pawns are oppoſite to your 
two pawns, march with your king as ſoon as 
vou can, to take his pawns; and if he goes 
with his king to ſupport them, go on to 
queen with your ſingle pawns; and if he 
voes to hinder him, take his pawns, and puſh 
the others to queen. This ſhews the advan- 
taze of a paſſed pawn. 

At the latter end of a game, each party 
having only three or four pawns on different 
ſides of the board, the kings are to endea- 
vour to gain the move, in order to win the 
game, For example: If you bring your 
King oppoſite to your adverſary's king, with 
only one houſe between you; you will have 
gained the move. 

When your adverſary bas his king and one 
pawn on the board, and you have your king 
only, you will never loſe that game, if you 
can bring your king to be oppoſite to your 
adverſary's, when he is immediately either 
before or on one ſide of his pawn, and there 
is only one houſe between the kings. 

When your adverſary has a biſhop and 
one pawn on the rook's line, and his biſhop 

is 
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V not of the colour that commands the cor- 
ner-houſe his pawn'1s going to, and vou have 
only your king, if you can get into that cor- 
ner, you cannot loſe that game, but may win 
it by a ſtale. 

When you have greatly the diſadvantage 
of the game, having only your queen left in 
play, and your king happens to be in the 
poſition of ſtale- mate, keep giving check to 
your adverſary's king, always taking care 
not to check him where he can interpoie any 
of his pieces that make the ſtale; fo doing, 
you will at laſt force him to take your queen, 
and then you win the game by being in a 
{tale-mate. 

Never cover a check with a piece that a 
pawn puſhed upon it may take, for tear of 
only getting that pawn for it. 

Always take care that your adverſary's 
king has a move, for fear of giving a ſtale- 
mate; therefore do not crowd him up with 
your pieces, leſt you inadvertently give one. 


Aluſtrations and Applications of ſome of the 
preceding Maaims and Obſervations, from 
Mr. HoyLE. 


WHETHER you play the open game, or 
the cloſe game, be ſure you bring out all 
your pieces into play before you begin ta 
> ot attack; 
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attack ; for if you do not, and your adver- 
ſary does „ you will always attack, or be at- 


tacked, at a great diſadvantage ; this is ſo 


eſſential, that you had better forego an advan- 
tage than deviate from it; and I may venture 
to pronounce, that no perſon can ever play 
well at this game, that does not put this rule 
ſtrictly in practice: and do not let any body 
imagine, that theſe preparatory moves are 
uſeleſs, becauſe he does not receive an im- 
mediate advantage from them ; they are juſt 
as neceſſary, as it is at whiſt to deal thirteen 
cards round before you begin to play. In 
order to bring out your pieces properly, I 
would adviſe to puſh on your pawns firſt, 
and ſupport them with your pieces; and you 
will receive this advantage from it, that your 
game will not be crowded : I mean by this, 
that all your pieces will be at liberty to play 
and aſſiſt each other, and ſo co-operate to- 
wards obtaining your end: and this farther 
is to be obſerved, that, either in your attack, 


or defence, you bring them out ſo as not to 


be drove back again. 


When vou have brought out all your 
pieces, as I have premiſed; which you will 
have done very well, eſpecially if you have 
your choice on which fide to caſtle, (which 
J would always adviſe to do) 1 would then 
pauſe a while, and confider thoroughly my 
own and my adverſary's game, and from his 

ſituation, 
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ſituation, and obſerving where he is weakeſt, 
I would not only take my reſolution where 
to caſtle, but likewiſe where to begin my at- 
tack; and it ſtands to rtaſon you cannot do 
it in a better place than where you are 
ſtrongeſt, and your enemy weakeſt, By this 
method, 1t 1s very probable that yon will be 
able to break through your adverſary's game, 
in which fray ſome pieces muit of courſe 
be exchanged, But now pauſe again, and 
ſurvey both games attentively, and do not 
let your impetuoſity hurry you on too far 
with this firſt ſucceſs; and my advice to you 
now in this critical juncture, (eſpecially if 
vou ſtill find your adverſary pretty ſtrong) 
is to rally your men again, and put them in 
good order for a ſecand or third attack, if 
needful, ſtill keeping your men cloſe and 
connected together, io as to be of uſe to 
each other: for want of this method, and a 
little coolneſs, I have often ſeen an almoſt 
ſure victory ſnatched out of a player's hands, 
and a total overthrow enſue. But if, after 
all, you cannot penetrate ſo far as to win 
the game, nevertheleſs, by obſerving theſe 
directions, I apprehend you may ſtill be very 
ſure of having a well-diſpoſed game; and 
this brings me to the third part of the game, 

which 15 the concluſion. 
And now that I am come to the laſt period 
of the game, which abounds alſo with diffi- 
"K:q-7 culties 
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culties and niceties, it muſt be obſerved, 
when your pawns are ſtrongeſt, beſt con- 
nected together, and neareſt to queen, you 
muſt likewiſe mind how your adverſary's 
pawns are diſpoſed, and in what degree of 
preferment they are, and compare theſe 
things together; and if you find you can get 
to queen before him, you muſt proceed with- 
out heſitation; if not, you muſt hurry on 
with your king to prevent him: I ſpeak 
now, as ſuppoſing all the noblemen are 
gone; if not, they are to attend your pawns, 
and likewiſe to prevent your adverſary from 
going to queen. 


n 


General Rules, from Mr. HoYLE. 


DO not: be too much afraid of loſing a 
rook for an inferior piece: my reaſon is 
this; although a rook is better than any 
other, except the queen, yet it ſeldom comes 
into play, fo as to operate, until the end of 
the game; and therefore it happens very 
often, that it is better to have a leſs good 
piece in play than a better out. 

When you have moved a piece, fo that 
your adverſary drives you away witha pawn, 
take it for granted (generally ſpeaking) that 
it is a bad move, your enemy gaining that 
double advantage over you of advancing 


humſelt, 
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himſelf, and making vou retire : I think this 
deſerves attention; for although the firſt 
move may not be much, between equal and 
good players, vet the loſs of one or two 
more, after the firſt, makes the game almoſt 
irretrievable. Alſo, if you defend and can 
recover the move, or the attack, (for they 
both go together) you are in a fair way of 
winning. 

If you make ſuch a move as that, having 
liberty to play again, you can make nothing 
of it, take it for granted it is an exceeding 
bad one; for at this nice game no move can 
be indifferent. 

If your game is ſich, that you have ſcarce 
any thing to play, it is your own fault, 
either for he ing brought out your pieces 
wrong, or, Wlic h is worſe, not at all; for if 
you have brought them out right, you muſt 
have variety enough to Play: 

Do not be too much atraid of doubling a 
pawn ; three Pawns together are ſtrong, but 
four, that make a ſquare, with the help of 
other pieces well managed, make an invinci- 

le ſtrength, and prob. ly, in time of need, 
may produc e YOu 4 queen: on the other fide, 

two pawns, with an interval between, are 
no better than one; and it, impradenily, 
you ſhould have three over each other in a 
line, your game cannot be in worſe ſituation. 
Examine this on the 1ab! le, and the truth of 
it 
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it will ſtrike you. Your buſineſs therefore 
is, to keep your pawns cloſe cemented and 
connected together; and it muſt be grear 
ſtrength on the other fide that can overpower 
them. AD 

When a piece is ſo attacked as that you 
cannot ſave it, give it up, and beſtow your 
thoughts how to annoy your enemy in ano- 
ther place, whilſt he is taking it; for it very 
often happens, that whilſt your adverſary is 
running madly after a piece, you either get 
a pawn or two, or ſuch a fituation as ends 
in his deſtruction, 

Suppoſing your queen and another piece 
are attacked at the fame time, and that by 
removing your queen you muſt loſe your 
piece: in this caſe, if you can get two pieces 
in exchange for your queen, I would adviſe 
you rather to do it than retire ; for obſerve, 
it is the difference of three pieces, which i, 
more than the worth of the queen; beſides 
that you keep your game entire, and pre- 
ferve your ſituation, which very often is 
better than a piece; nay, rather than retire, 
i would give my queen for a piece, and a 
pawn or two, nay, almoſt for what I can 
get; for do but obſerve, amongſt good 
players, this one thing, (to convince you 
this advice is not bad) that when the attack 
and defence is thoroughly formed, and every 
ting prepared for the ſtorm, if he that page 
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Ll 
firſt is obliged, by the act of the perſon that 
defends, to retire, it generally ends in the 
lols of the game of the attacked fide. 

Do not aim at changing without reafon 
It is ſo far from being right, that a good 
player will take this advantage of it, that he 
will ſpoil your fituation a and mend his own : 
but in theſe following caſes it is quite right ; 
when you are ſtrongeſt, eſpecially by a piece, 
then every time you change your advantage 
increaſes; this is ſo plain it needs no argu- 
ment. Again, when you have played a 
piece, and your adverfary oppoſes one to 
you, change directly, for 1 i is plain he wants 
to remove you; prevent him, therefore, and 
do not loſe the move. 

Every now aud then I would have you 
caſt up your game, = make the balance, 
then take your meaſures according. V. 

At the latter end of the game eſpecially, 
remember your king is a capital piece, and 
do not let him be idle; it is by his means, 
gencrally, you get the move and the victory. 

Obſerve this alſo, that as the queen, rook, 
and biſhop, operate at a diſtance, it is not 
always neceſſary in your attack to have them 
25 your adverſary's king; they do better 

a diſtance, cannot be drove away, and 
ee a ſtale- mate. 

When you have a piece that you can take, 
and that cannot eſcape you, do not be in a 

hurry; 
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hurry; ſee where you can make a good move 
elſewhere, and take it at your leiſure. 

It is not always right to take your adver- 
fary's pawn with your king, for very often 
it happens to be a ſaſeguard and protection 
to your king. 

When you can take a man with different 
pieces, do not do it with the firſt that occurs, 
but conſider thoroughly with which you had 
beſt take it. 
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THE GAME OF BACK-GAMMON, 


THIS game is played by two perſons, upon 

a table divided into two parts, and marked 
with twenty-four lines, alternately black and 
white. Each perſon has alſo fifteen men, the 
one {et black and the other white. 


Directions for arranging the Men, with Ob- 
| ſerwations. 


If you determine to play into the right 
hand table, you muſt place two men upon 
| the 
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to) 


the ace — point, in your adverſary's table, five 
upon the ſix-point in the oppoſite table; 
three upon the five, or cinque- point in the 
hithermoſt table, and five on the ſix- point 
in your own table. "Theſe men, in playing, 
are all to be brought round into your own 
table, and the number of points you are to 
play each time is determined by the number 
thrown with a pair of dice. 

The firſt beſt throw upon the dice is 
aces, as it ſtops the ſix-point in the outer 
table, and ſecures the five or cinque-point 
in your own, by which your ad: -ertary © can- 
not take his WO men from your ace point, 
either with fours, fives, ſixes, five ps tour, 
fix and four, or ſix and five. 


The Laws of Back-Gammon. 


IF vou remove a man from any point, 
that man muſt be played; the ſame muſt be 
done if two men are removed. 

Till a man is placed upon a point and 
quitted, it is not underſtood to be played. 

No penalty is, attached to playing with 
fourteen men, becauſe, playing with a leſſer 
number than you are entitled to is a diſad- 
vantage, as you have not the additional 
man to make up your tables, 
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If you bear any number of men before 
you have entered a man taken up, ſuch men 
op borne muſt be entered in your adverſa- 


's tables, as well as the man taken up by 
be 


It you miſtzke a throw, and play it, and 
your adverſary has alſo thrown, it cannot be 
altered but by mutual agreement. 


Calculations iliuſtrating the different Chanc 
on the DICE. 


"THE number of chances on two dice 
are thirty-ſix, as follows: 


2 ſixes . 1 5 and 3 twice 2 
2 fives, or cinques 1 5 and 2 do. 2 
2 fours, or quatres 1 5 and 1do,. .- 2 
2 threes, or trois 1 4 and 3 do. 2 
2 twos, or deuces 1 4 and 2 do. 2 
2 ones, or aces F 8 
6 and 8 twice 2 3 and 2 do. 2 

and do., 2 3 and-1 ds. 2 
© and-3 do. 2 8 and 1 do. 2 
6 and 2 do. 2 — 
6 and 1 do. 2 18 
8 and 4 do.. 2 18 

- 18 Total of chences, 
12 \ on 2 dice - 36 


j 
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It ſhould be obſerved that for every doublet 


you throw, in bringing your men into your 
own table, you reckon double the number of 
points. Thus, it you throw ſixes, which | 
are twelve points, you play four and twenty, | 
and in bearing the men, entitles the thrower 
to bear four, 

You are entitled to throw eight points every 
time, as the following table will demon- 
ſtrate. 


2 aces - 4 5&3 twice 16 
2 deuces 8 5 & do. 14 
2 trois 1 5 K 1 do. 12 
2 quatres 16 4 & 3 do. 14 
2 cinques - 20 4 & 2 do. 12 
2 fixes - 24 4&1 do. 10 
6 and 5 twice 22 3&2 do. 10 
6 and 4 do. 20 3 & 1 do. 8 
6 and 3 do. 18 2 & 1 do. 6 
6 

5 


and 2 do. 16 
and 1 do, 14 102 
and 4 do. 18 192 
192 Divided | 294 | Points. 
by 36 | 288 8 
6 
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By the following table, the chance of 
throwing any certain die is demonſtrated. — 
Suppoſe you want an ace, it is 25 to 11 
againſt your throwing it, as thus: 


2 accs . 1 4 and i twice 2 
6 and 1 twice 2 2 and 1 do. ' 4 
c and 1 do. - 2 — 
2 1003-00... <8 4 
— 7 
7 — 
Total 11 

Which deducted 
from 36 
25 


The odds of entering a man, upon t, 2, 
3, 4, or 5 points, are as follows; 


for. agair:ſt, for, againſt, 

* upon I point is 11to 25. f 4 to 9 
upon z points 20 1638 5 4 

5 4 upon 3 points 27 9 f 84 3 I 

© | upon4 points 32 4 8 8 I 

(upon 5 points 35 1 35 1 


The 
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The odds of hitting, with any chance, in 
the reach of a fingle die, are as follows; 


for. againſt, for. againft. 

upon 1 is 11 to 25 $- WY 

| upon 2 12 24423 8 
2 J upon 3 14 pct > Þ he 3 
upon 4 IK & as 7 


— 5 
615 w | 
1 pon 5 15 ar | 8 8 7 
upon 6 $9 --- 20 0 I 95 
The odds of hitting with double dice are 
as follows: 


for. againſt. for. agaraſt. 

upon 7 is 6 to 30 { 189 
upon 8 6 8 231 5 
2 4 upon 9 $ 31 C2 'r 6 
— upon 10 „ 1 1 
upon 11 2 34 | 811 17 
upon 12 (or 2 6's); 436 oF 35 


Maxims for Learners. 


IF you play three up at back-gammon, 
your principal view, in the firſt place, is, ei- 
ther to ſecure your own or your adverſary's 
cinque- point; when that is effected, you may 
play a puſhing game, and endeavour to gam- 
mon your adverſary. 
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The next beſt point (after you have gained 
your cinque-point) is to make your barr- 
point, thereby preventing yoUP adverſary's 
running with two ſixes. 

After you have proceeded thus far, you are, 
in the next place, to prefer the making your 
quatre-point in your own tables, rather than 
the quatre-point out of them. 

Having gained theſe points, you have a fair 
chance to gammon your adverſary, if he is 
very forward; for, ſuppoſe his tables are 
broke at home, it will be then your intereſt 
to open your barr-point, and to oblige him to 
come out of your tables with a fix; and hav- 
ing your. men ſpread, you not only may 
catch that man which your adverſary brings 
out of your tables, but you will alſo have 


a probability of taking up the man left in 


your tables (upon ſuppoſition that he had 
two men there.) And ſuppoſe he ſhould 
have a blot at home, it will then be your in- 
tereſt not to make up your tables; becauſe, 
if he ſhould enter upon a blot, which you 
are to make for the purpoſe, you will have a 
12 of getting a third man; which, 
f accompliſhed, will give vou, at leaſt, four 
to one of the gammon; whereas, if you 
have only two of his men up, the odds are 


in his favour that you do not gammon 
_—_ 1 | 


If 
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If you play for a hit only, one or two men 
taken up of your adverſary's, makes it ſurer 
than a greater number, provided that your 
tables are made up. 

When you carry your men home, in or- 
der to lofe no point, you are to carry the 
molt diſtant man to your adverſary's barr- 
point, that being the firſt ſtage you are to 
place it on; the next ſtage is ſix points far 
ther, viz. in the place where your adyer- 
ſary's five men are firſt placed out of his ta. 
bles; the next ſtage is upon the ſixth point in 
your tables, This method is to be purſued 
till your men are brought home, except two, 
when by loſing a point, you may often fave 
your gammon, by putting it in the power 
of two fives, or two fours, to fave it. 

If you play to win a hit only, you are to 
endeavour to gain either your own or your 
adverſary's cinque-point; and if that fails, 
by your being hit by your adverſary, and 
you find that he is * than you, in 
that caſe you muſt throw more men into 
his tables. The manner of doing it is thus ; 
pvt a man upon your cinque or barr-point, 
and if your adverſary neglects to hit it, you 
may then gain a forward game, inſtead of a 
back game; but if he hits you, you muſt 
play for a back game, and then the greater 
number of men which are taken up makes 
your game the better, becauſe you will, by 
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that means, preſerve your game at home; 
and you muſt then always endeavour to gain 
both your adverſary's ace and trois-points, 
or his ace and deuce-points, and take care to 
keep three men upon his ace point, that if 
you chance to hit him from thence, that 
oint may remain ſtill ſecure to you. 

At the beginning of a ſet do not play for 
a back game, becauſe by ſo doing you would 
play to a great diſadvantage, running the riſk 
of a gammon to win a ſingle hit. 


RuLes for playing the different Chances of 
the Dice, at the Commencement of the Game, 
for a GAMMON, or for a Hir. 


TWO aces, to be played on your cinque- 
7 and barr- point, for a gammon or for 
a Nt; -- 

Two fixes, to be played on your adverſa- 
ry's barr-point, and on your own barr-point, 
for a gammon, .or for a hit. 

Two trois, two to be played on your 
cinque-point, and the other two on your 
troĩs- point in your own tables, for a gam- 
mon onlx. fo „ 

- +Two deuces, to be played on your qua- 
tre- point in your own tables, and two to be 

IS brought 
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brought aver from the five men placed in 
your adverſary's tables, for a gammon only. 

Two fours, to be brought over from the 
five men placed in your adverſary's tables, and 
to be put upon the cinque-point in your own 
tables, for a gammon only. 

Two fives, to be brought over from the 
five men placed in your adverſary's tables, 
and to be put upon the trois-point in your 
pwn tables, for a gammon, or for a hit. 

Seize-ace, you are to take your barr-polnt, 
for a gammon, or for a hit. | 

Seize-deuce, a man to be brought from the 
five men placed in your adverſary's tables, 
and to be placed on the cinque-point in your 
own tables, for a gammon, or tor a hit. 

Six and three, a man to be brought from 
your adverſary's ace-point, as far as he will 
go, for a 1 or for a hit. 

Six and four, a man to be brought from 
your adverfary's ace-point, as far as he will 
go, for a gammon, or for a hit. 

Six and five, a man to be carried from 
your adverſary's ace-point, as far as he can 
go, for a gammon, or for a hit. 

Cinque and quatre, a man to be carried 
from your adverſary's ace-point, as far as he 
can go, for a gammon, or for a hit. 

Cinque-trois, to make the trois-point in 
your table, for a gammon, or for a hit. 
: Cinque« 
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Cinque-deuce, to play two men from the 
five placed in your adverſary's tables, for a 
gammon, or for a hit. 

*Cinque-ace, to bring one man from the 
five placed in your adverſary's tables for the 
cinque, and to play one man down on the 
cinque- point in your own tables for the ace, 
for a gammon only. 

Quatre-trois, two men to be brought from 
the five placed in your adverſary's tables, for 
a gammon, or for a hit, 

Quatre-deuce, to make the quatre-point in 
your own tables, for a gammon, or for a 
hit, 

+Quatre-ace, to play a man from the five 
placed in vour adverſary's tables for the qua- 
tre, and for the ace to play a man down 
upon the cinque-point in your own tables, 
for a gammon only. 

Trois-deuce, two men to be brought from 
the five placed in your adverſary's tables, for 
a gaminon only. 

Trois-ace, to make the cinque- point in 
vour own tables, for a gammon, or for a 
hit, 

*Deuce-ace, to play one man from the 
five men placed in your adverſary's tables 
tor the deuce; and for the ace, to play a man 
down upon the cinque-point in your own ta- 
bles, for a gammon only. | 

RvLEs 
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RuLEs for playing the Chances marked (*) 
- when for a H1T only. 


* TWO trois, two of them are to be 
played on your cinque-point in your own 
tables, and with the other two you are to 
take the quatre-point in your adverſary's ta- 
bles. 

+Two deuces, two of them are to be 
played on your quatre-point in your own 
tables, and with the other two you are to 
take the trois-point in your adverſary's ta- 


bles. 


The two foregoing caſes are to be played 
in this manner, for this reaſon, viz. that 
thereby you avoid being ſhut up in your 
adverſary's tables, and have the chance of 
throwing high doublets, to win the hit. 

*Two fours, two of them are to take 
your adverſary's cinque-point in his tables 
and for the other two, two men are to be 
brought from the five placed in your adver- 
ſary's tables. 

*. Cinque- ace, play the cinque from 
the five men placed in your adverſary's ta- 
bles, and play the ace from your adverſary's 
ace point. 

* ·. Quatre-ace, play the quatre from the 
five men placed in your adverſary's tables, 
and play the ace from the men on your ad- 
verſary's ace- point. 

| *3. Deuce 
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L *3. Deuce-ace, play the deuce from the 1 ot 
hve men placed in your adverſary's tables, I pe 
f and play the ace from your adverſary's ace- 0 
| | point. 
| N. B. The three laſt chances are played tit 
in this manner, for the following reaſon :— in 
by laying an ace down in your adverſary's u 
. tables, you have a probability of throwing ta 
} deuce-ace, trois-deuce, quatre-trois, or ſeize- n 
1 cinque, in two or three throws; in any of 
il which caſes you are to take a point, which te 
1 gives you vaſtly the better of the hit. n 
iF You may obſerve, by the directions given v 
18} in this chapter, that you are to play nine 4 
1 chances out of the thirty-ſix in a different t 
it © manner, for a ſingle hit, to what you would 
| do when playing tor a gammon. L 
1 : 
| | 
1 
[| Particular DiztcTIONS for playing, with 
vs OBs&ERVATIONS. | 
F BY the directions given to play for a a | 
is mon, you are voluntarily to make ſome 
| blots, the odds being in your favour that 


they are not hit; but ſhould it fo happen that 
any blot is hit, as in this caſe you will have | 
three men in your adverſary's tables, ou 
muſt then endeavour to ſecure your adver- | 
ſary's cinque, quatre, or trois-point, to pre- 

vent 


| 
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vent a gammon, and muſt be very cautious 


bow you ſuffer your adverſary to take up a 
fourth man. 

Take care not to crowd your game at any 
time, if poſſible. What is meant by crowd- 
ing a game, is the putting many men either 
upon your trois or n in your own 
tables; which is, in effect, loſing of thoſe 
men by not having them 1n play. 

Beſides, by crowding your game, to at- 
tempt to ſave a gammon, you are often gam- 
moned; becauſe, when your adverſary finds 
your game open, by being crowded in your 
own tables, he may then play his game as he 
thinks fit. 

By recourſe had to the calculations, you 
may know what are the odds of your entering 
a ſingle man upon any certain number of 
points, and by that means you may play 
your game accordingly. 

If you are obliged to leave a blot, by re- 
courſe had to the calculations for hitting it, 
you will find the chances for and againſt you, 
and conſequently you will be enabled to judge 
how to play your game to the greateſt ad- 
vantage. 

You will alſo find by the calculations the 


odds for and againſt you, upon being hit by 


double dice, and conſequently you will have 
it in your power to chooſe ſuch a 1c:5d of 
play as 1s moſt to your advantage. is 
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If it is neceſſary to make a run, in order 


to win a hit, and you would know to a point 
which is forwardeſt, your adverſary, or you, 


take the following method: 


Begin with reckoning how many points 


you muſt have to bring home to your ſeize- 


point in your own tables the man that is at 


the greateſt diſtance from it, and do the like 
by every other man that is abroad; when 


the numbers of thoſe abſentees are ſummed | 
up, add to them the following numbers for 


thoſe already on your own tables (ſuppoſing 
the men that were abroad as on your ſeize- 
point for bearing) namely, ſix for every man 
on the ſeize- point, five for every man on the 
cinque-point, four for every man on the 
quatre- point, three for every man on the 


trois-point, two for every man on the deucr- 


point, and one for every man on your ace- 
point. Do the like to your adverſary's game, 
and then you will know which of you is 
forwardeſt, and likelieſt to win the hit. 

It your adverſary is greatly before vou, 
never play a man from your quatre, trois, or 
deuce-points, in order to bear that man from 
the point where you put it, becauſe that no- 
thing but high doublets can give you any 
chance for the hit: therefore, inſtead of 
playing an ace or a deuce from any of the 
aforeſaid points, always play them from your 
ſeize or higheſt point; by which means you 

Will 
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will find, that throwing two fives, or two 
fours, will, upon having eaſed your ſeize and 
cinque-points, be of great advantage to vou: 


whereas, had your ſe:zze-point remained load - 
ed, you muit, perhaps, be obliged to play at 


length thoſe fives and fours. 

Whenever you have taken up two of your 
adverſary's men, and that you happen to have: 
two, three, or more points made in your own 
tables, never fail ſpreading your men, in 
order either to take a new point in your tables 
or to be ready to hit the man your adverfary 
may happen to enter. As ſoon as he enters 
one of his men, you are to compare his game 
with your's; and, if you find your gre qu 
to his, or better, never fail taking bi man 19 
if you can, becauſe it is 25 to 11 againſt hh. 
hitting you; which chance being fo much in 
your favour, you ought always to run that 
riſque, when you have alrcady two of his 
men up. | 
There is this exception to this rule, that if 
you play for a ſingle hit only, and that your 
playing that throw otherwiſe gives you a. 
better chance for the hit, you ought not to 
take up that man. 

Never be deterred from taking up any ona 


4 


ts 8 


N * 


q 


man of your adverſary's by the apprehenſion. 
of his hitting you with double dice, becauſe 
the faireſt probability your adverſary has of 
hitting you, is 5 to 1 againſt kim, 1 | 
| N I 
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If vou ſhould happen to have five points 
in your tables, and to have taken up one of 
your adverſary's men, and are obliged to leave 
a blot out of your tables, take care, if it is 
in vour POW er, rather to leave it upon doub- 
lets, than any other chance, becauſe doublets 
are 35 to 1 againſt his hitting you, and any 
other chance is but 17 to 1 againſt lum. 

Two of vour adverfary's men in your 
tables are better, for a hit, than any greater 
number, provided vour game is ſorwardeſt; 
becauſe his having three or more men in 
vour tables, gives him more chances to hit 
you, than if he had only two men in them. 

If vou are to leave a blot upon your en- 
tering of a man upon your adverſary? s tables, 
or otherwiſe, and have it in your choice to 


leave it upon what point you pleaſe, always 


chuſe that which is the moſt diſadvantageous 
to him. To illuſtrate this by an example, 


let us ſuppoſe it is his intereſt to hit you, or 


take you up as ſoon as you enter, in that 
cafe you are to leave the blot upon his loweſt 


point; that is to ſay, upon his deuce-point, | 


rather than upon his trois-point, or upon his 
trois- point preferably to his quatre-point, or 
upon his quatre-point preferably to his cinque- 
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int; becauſe (as has been mentioned be- 


fore) all the men your adverſary plays upon 
his trois or his deuce- points are deemed as 


loſt, being in a great meaſure out of play, 
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thoſe men not having it in their power to 
make his cinque-point, and conſequently hi- 
game will be crowded there and open elſe- 
where, whereby you will be able alſo muck 
to annoy him. 

Toe prevent your adverſary from bearing 
his men to the greateſt advantage, when you 
are running to fave your ganmon ; as for 
mttance, tuppoſe 3 you ſhould have two men 
upon his ace-point, and feveral other men 
abroad, though you fhould loſe ove point or 
two in putting your men into your tables, 
vet it is vour intereit to leave a man upon 
vaur adverſary's ace-polit ; which will have 
this contequence, that it will prevent his 
bearing his men to his greateſt advantage, 
and will alſo give you the chance of his 
making a blot, which you may chance to hit. 
But if, upon a calculation, you find that you 
have a throw, or a probability of ſaving your 
gammon, never wait for a blot, becauſe the 
odds are greaily ag gainſt hitting it. 


Casks, put by Way of E xomple, fheawing hon 
te calc — the Odds of javing or winning 
a Gammon. 


I. SUPPOSE your tables are made up, 
aud that xou have taken up one of your ad- 
M2 veyſary's 2 
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verſary's men; and ſuppoſe your adverſary 
has ſo many men abroad as require three 
throws to put them in his tables: 

2rcre, Whether you have the better of a 
gammour or not? 

Anſwer. It is about an cqual wager that 
you gammon him. 

Becauſe, in all probability, vou will have 
borne two men before you open your tables, 
and when you bear the third man, you will 
be obliged to open your ſeize or cinque- point; 
in that caſe it is probable, that your adver- 
ſary muſt take two throws before he enters 
his man in your tables, and two throws more 
before he puts that man into his own tables, 
and three throws more to put into his own 
tables the men which .he has abroad, which 
in all make ſeven throws: and as you have 
twelve men to bear, theſe probably will take 
ſeven throws in bearing, becauſe you may 
twice be obliged to make an ace, or a deuce, 
belore you can bear all your men. 

N. B. No mention is made of doublets of 
either fide, that event being equal to each 
party. 

he foregoing caſe being duly attended 
to, ſhews it is in your power to calculate very 
nearly the odds vi fiving or winning a gam- 
mon Upon not GUCCI, 


II. Suppoſe 


N 
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IT. Suppoſe J have three men upon my 
adverſary's ace - point, and five points in my 
tables, and that my adverſary has all his men 
in his tables, three upon each of his tive higheſt 

bints: 

Jxere. Whether the pr obability is tor his 
gammoning me, or not? 

Anfever. Pointe. 
For his bearing 3 men from his 6 point, is 18 

from his ; point, — 15 
from his 4 point, — 
trom his 3 point, — 9 
from his 2 point, — 


Total 60 
To bring mv 4 men from mv adverſary's 
ace-point tomy ſcizc-point in my tabſes, 
being ſor each 18 points, make in all 54 


The remainder 15 6 


And as, beſides the fix points in vour fa- 
your, there is a turther confideration to bc 
a0ded for you, which is, that vour adverſary 
nay make one or two blots in bearing, as is 
frequent! „the cafe; vou fee by this "calcu- 
tion, that vou have greatly the better of 
the probability of faving your gammon. 

N. B. This caſe is ſup poſed upon an equa» 


ty of thrau ing. 
| 3 III. Suppoſe 
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III. Suppoſe I leave two blots, either of 
which cannot be hit but by two double dice: 
to hit the one, that caſt muſt be eight, and 
to hit the other it muſt be nine; by which 
means. my adveriary has only one die to hit 
either ot them, 

2 were. What are the odds of his hitting 
either of theſe blots ? 

Anjwer. The chances on two dice are in 


All 36 
6 and = twice, — 2 
Ihe chances to | 5 and 3 twice, — 2 
hit 8 are, 2 deuces, — 1 
2 lours, — 1 — 

- and 3 twi — 
The chances to | 6and3t n 10 
5 5 and 4 twice, — 2 

hit 9 arc, . 


Total chances for hitting, 11 
Remain for not hitting, 25 


So that it is 25 to 11 that he will not hit 
either of thoſe blots. 

IV. To give another example, let us ſup- 
bole that I leave two other blots than the 


FR 


tormer, which cannot be hit but by double 


dice, the one muſt be hit by eight, and the 


other by ſeven. 
 Ruere. What are the odds of my adver- 
ſary's hitting either of theſe blots ? 


I Anf. 
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Auſ. The chances on two dice are in all 36 


6 and a twice, — 2 

The chances to } 5 and twice, — 2 
hit 8 are, 2 fours, — — 1 

2 dences, — — 1 

The chances to | © mw 4 twice, - 
hit 7 are, 5 889 2 

4 and 3 twice, — 2 

Total chances for hitting, 12 

Remain for not bitting, 24 


Therefore it is two to one that I am not 
hit. 

The like method is to be taken with three, 
four, or ſive olots upon double dice; or with 
blots made upon double and fingle dice at the 
fame tire; vou are then only to find out (by 
the table of 36 chance.) how many there are 
to hit 2ny of thoſe blots, and add them together 
in one ſum, which ſubtract from the number 
35, which is the whole of the chances upon 
two dice, refolves any queſtion required. 

V. The totlowimng cates are to thew a way 
of: calculating, which may be called a me- 
chanical way of ſolving of queſtions of the 
like nature. 

L would know what are the odds of throws 
ing 7 twice, betore 10 once? 


Anſwers 
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Anſever. It is 5 to 4 that 10 is thrown 
once before 7 is thrown twice, which is de- 
monſtrated as follows : 

Suppoſe the ſtake depending is nine pounds, 

my firſt throw entitles me to have one third 

part of that money, becauſe 7 has fix chances 

for it, and 10 has but three chances, and 

therefore it is two to one. 

. . 4. 
1 


For the firſt throw, 
Having taken 37. out of the ql. for 
the firſt throw, the remainder 15 
61. out of which a third part is 
to be taken for the ſecond tkrow 2 o 
The total is, 5 © 
Remains - 4 ©- 


The whole ſtake is, 9 o o 


VI. I would know what are the odds ot 
entering a Man upon any certain point in 
two throws ? ä 

Anftuer. Suppoſe 36 ſhillings is the whole 
{take depending, I would know what 15 my 
thare of that ſtake, having laid 18 ſhillings 
that enter in two throws? By the calcula- 
tions in the table of 36 chances, it is found 
that I have 11 chances out of the 36 for en- 

3 tering 
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1 ä tering the firſt throw, for which, therefore, I 
e- || ameutitled to 11 out of the 36 thiilings. 
5 ay FA 
Is, The ſtake is, — 36 © | 
rd | - For the firſt throw, 11 © 
CS 1 f 
1d Remains, — a8 0 | 
4. The remainder being 25 ſhillings, 4 
© is to be divided into 36 equal 4 
parts, of which I am entitled to a 
cleven of thoſe parts, which ; 
makes 75. 7d. for the ſecond iq 
0 throw, 73 0 
© Adding this to the other 11 ſhil- ö 
O lings, makes my ſhare of the l 
3 . 
— Then my adverſary's thare will be, 17 453 7 
x 
; N f 
ot Total of the ſtake, 36 © 1 
in | 
Therefore it is very nearly 15 to 14 in fa- 
ole | your of entering a man upon any certain 
my | point in two throws 
185 
la- Critical Cafe for a back Game. 
ind I. Let us ſuppoſe A plays the fore game, 
en- | and that all his men are placed in the utual 
ns manner. 
| For 
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For B's game let us — that 14 of hr 


men are placed upon his adverſary's ace- 
point, and i man upon his adverſary's deuce- 
point, and that B is to throw. * 

Auere. Which game is likelieſt to win the 
hit: 

Anſwer. A's is the beſt by gold to ſilver, 
or 21 for to 20 against; be if B miſſes | 
an ace to take his adverſary's deuce- poiim, 
which is 25 to 11 againſt him, A 1s, in that 
caſe, to take up B's men in his tables, either 


: 


ſingly, or to make points; and if B ſecures | 
either A's deuce or trois-point, in that caſe, þ* 
A is to lay as many men down as poſlible, k 
in order to be hit, that thereby he may get a | 
back 

When you are pretty well verſed in the | 
game of back-gammon, by practiſing this | 
back game, you will become a greater pro- 
ficient in the game than by any other method, 
becauſe it clearly demonſtrates the whole 
power of the back game. ; 

IT. Back game. Let us ſuppoſe A to have 
five men placed upon his ſeize-point, five meu 
upon his quatre-point, and five men upon 


ad; be. 


his deuce-point, all in his own tables. 

And let us ſuppoſe B to have three men 
placed upon 4's ace- point, three men upon 
A's trois-point, and three men upon As 
cinque-po:nt; let B alſo have three men 
upon his icize-point in his own tables, and 
thres | 
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three men placed out of his tables, in the uſual 
manner. 

Acre. Who has the better of the hit? 

Anſwer. It is an equal game; but, to play 
it critically, the difficulty lies upon B, who 
is, in the firſt place to endeavour to gain his 
cinque and quatre- points in his own tables; 
and, when that is effected, he is to play two 
men from A's cinque-point, in order to 
oblige his adverſary to blot, by throwing an 
ace, which, if B hits, he will have the faireſt 
probability of winning the hit. 

III. Back game. Suppoſe A has three 
men upon B's ace- point, and three men upon 
B's deuce- point, alſo three men upon his 
ſeize - point in his own tables, and three men 
upon his uſual point out of his tables, and- 
three men where his five men are uſually 
placed in his adverſary's tables. 

And let us ſuppoſe B has his men placed 
in the ſame manner, both in his own and his 
adverſary's tables, with this difference only, 
viz. inſtead of having three men put upon 
A's deuce-point, let them have three men 
upon A's trois-point. 

Auere. Who has the beſt of the hit? 

Anſever. A; becauſe the ace and trois- 
points are not ſo good for a hit, as the ace 
and deuce-points in your adverſary's tables, 
for this reaſon; becauſe, when you are 
bearing your men, you have the deuce-point 

If 
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in your own tables to play your men upon, 
which often prevents your making a blot, 
which muſt happen otherwiſe to your ad- 
verſary ; and take care to lay down men to 
be hit as often as you can, in order to keep 
your game backward; and, for the ſame 
reaſon, avoid hitting any blots which your 
adverſary makes. 


IV. 4s a.Caſe of Curiojity and Iuſtruction. 


Let us ſuppoſe A has his 15 men upon B's 
ace- point, B is ſuppoſed to have his barr- 
point, alio his ſcize, cinque, quatre, and trois- 
points in his on tables. 

2 were. How many throws is A likely to 
take to bring his 25 men into his own tables, 
and to bear them. . 

Aaſver. You may undertake to do it in 
{eventy-fhve throws. 

It is odds in 4's favour that he throws an 
ace iu two throws: it is alſo odds in 4s fa- 
vour that he chrows a ſix in two throws; 
when theſe events happen, A has a probabi- 
lity of not wanting above two'or three throws 
to play till he has got all his fifteen men into 
his own tables: therefore, by a former rule 
laid down to bring your men home, and alſo 
for bearing your men, you may be able to 
find out the probability of the number of 
throws required, Note, B ſtands ſtill, and 
does not play... 

V. ano» 
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V. Another Caſe of Curioſity and Iuſtrudtion. 


Where A and B ſhall play as faſt as uſual, 
and yet B ſhall make the hit laſt, probably, 
for many hours. 


We will ſuppoſe B to have borne 13 men, 


and that A has taken up the two remaining 
mei. 


And let us ſuppoſe that A has 15 men in 
B's tables, wiz, three men upon his Jeize- 
point, three upon his cinque- point, three 


upon his quatre-point, three upon his trojs- 


point, two upon his deuce-point, and one 
upon his ace-point. 
The method which 4 is to take, is this: 


let him bring his 15 men home, by always 
| ſecuring fix cloſe points, till B has entered 
his two men, and brought them upon any 


certain point; as ſoon as B has gained that 
point, A muſt open an ace, dence, or trois, 
or all three; which effected, B hits one of 
them, and A, taking care to have two or 
three men in B's tables, is ready to hit that 
man; and alſo, he being aſſured of taking up 
the other. man, has it in his power to prolong 
the hit to almoſt any length, provided he 
takes care not to open ſuch points as two 
tours, two fives, or two fixes, but always to 
open the ace, deuce, or trois-points, for H to 
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VI. I would know what are the odds 
upon two dice, for throwing two fixes, two | 
fives, or two fours, in three throws? £ 

Anſwer. Suppoſing 36 ſhillings to N 
be the ſtake depending, the thrower f 
will be entitled to have for his firſt 5. 4. 
throw 389 

Which deducted out of 36, remains | 
33; which divided again into 36 parts, 
make ſo many elevenpences, out of 
which the thrower 1s to have three for 
his ſecond throw 

The remainder, 30 ſhillings and 
threepence, is again to be divided into 
36 parts; dividing the 30 ſhillings ſo, 
make ſo many tenpences, and the | 
threepence divided into ſo many parts, | 
make ſo many thirds of farthings, of | 
which the thrower is to have three | 


q 


parts for his ſhare for his third throw 2 64 


Cao „ FO 


* 
r 


j 
Total for the thrower, 8 34 


| 


| 

So that it is 27s. 844. to 95. 374. againſt | 
the thrower; which, reduced into the ſmalleſt | 
number, is very nearly as 10 to 3, that two! 
ſixes, two fives, or two fours, are not thrown : 
in two throws. 


VII. Back- 


: 
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VII. Back game. Suppoſe A to have two 
men upon his ſeize-point in his own tables, 
three men upon his uſual point out of his 
tables, two men upon the point where his 
five men are uſually placed in his adverſary's 
tables, five men upon his adverſary's ace- 
point, and three men upon his adverſary's 
quatre-point, 

And let us ſuppoie B to have two men 


upon his ſeize-point in his own tables, three 


men upon his uſual point out of his tables, 
two men upon the point where his five men 
are uſually placed in his adverſary's tables, 
five men upon his adverſary's ace- point, and 
three men upon his adverſary's quatre - point. 

And let us ſuppoſe B to have two men 
upon his ſeize- point in his own tables, three 
men upon his uſual point out of his tables, 
two men upon the point where his five men 
are uſually placed in his adverſary's tables, 
five men upon his adverſary's ace- point, and 


three men upon his adverſary's trois- point. 


Auere. Who has the faireſt chance to win 


the hit? 


Arſwer. A has, becauſe he is to play ei 


ther an ace or a deuce, from his adverſary'; 
| ace-point, in order to make both theſe points 
as gccaſion offers, and having the quatre- 


point in his adverſary's tables, he may more 
eaſily bring thoſe men away, it he finds it 
neceſſary, and he will alſo have a reſting 
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place by the conveniency of that point, which 
at all times in the game will give him an op- 

ortunity of running for the hit, or ſtaying, 
if he thinks proper; whereas B cannot fo 
readily come from the trois- point in his ad- 
verſary's tables. 

I. Let us ſuppoſe 4 and B place their 
men in the following manner for a hit. 

Suppoſe A to have three men upon his 
ſeize-point in his own tables, three men upon 
his what point out of his tables, and nine 
men upon his adverſary's ace, deuce, and 
trois-points, three men to be placed upon 
each point; and ſuppoſe B's men to be placed 
in his own, and in his adverſary's tables, in 
the ſame order and manner. 

The reſult is, that the beſt player ought to 
win the hit; and the dice are to be thrown 
for, the ſituation being perfectly equal in A's 
and B's game. 

It A throws firſt, let him endeavour to 
gain his adverſary's cinque-point ; when that 
is effected, let him lay as many blots as poſ- 
ſible, to tempt B to hit him; for every time 
that B hits them will be in 4's favour, be- 
cauſe it puts him backward; and let A take 
up none of B*s men for the ſame reaſon. 

A is always to endeavour to take care to 
have three men upon each of his adverſary's 
ace and deuce-points; becauſe when B makes 
a blot, theſe points will remain ſecure, and 
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by recourſe had to a former Caſe (Numb. V. 
p. 133.) when A has borne five, ſix, or more 
men, yet A may ſecure fix cloſe points out 
of his tables, in order to prevent B from 
getting his man home: and, by recourte had 
to the calculations, he may eafily find out (iu 
caſe he niakes up his tables) who has the bet- 
ter of the hit; and if he finds that B is for- 
wardeſt, he is then to endeavour to lay ſuch 
blots to be taken up by his adverlary, as may 
give him a chance tor taking up another man, 
in caſe B ſhould happen to have a blot ar 
home. 

Thoſe who play the foregoing game well, 
may be ranked in the firſt clats. 

II. A caſe of curiofity, A and ÞB play at 
back-gammon ; A has borne 13 men, and has 
two men to bear upon his deuce-point; R 
has 13 men in his own tables, with two men 
to enter. B 1s to throw, and to name the 
throws both for himſelf and A, but not to hi- 
a blot of either ſide. 

Ducre, What throw is B to name for 
both parties, in order to fave his gammon ? 

Anſwer. B calls for himſelf two aces, 
which enters his two men upon 4's ace-poiunt, 
B alſo calls two aces for A, and conſequently 
A cannot either bear a man, nor play one:; 
then Þ calls for two fixes for himſelf, and 
carries one man home upon his ſcize-poilit 
in his own tables, and the other he places 
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upon his adverſary's barr- point; alſo calls 
ſeize- ace for A, ſo that A has one man lef tto 
bear, and then B calls for himſelf either two 
ſixes, two fives, or two fours, any of which 
bear a man, in caſe he has men in his tables 
upon thoſe points, and to fave his gammon. 

III. The following queſtion is to be at- 
tended to, as being critical and inſtructive. 

Suppoſe that both vour's and your adver- 
ſary's tables are made up. 

Alſo that you have one man to carry home, 
but that he has two men on your barr- point 
to carry home, which lie in wait to catch 
your man, and that if you paſs him you are 
to win the hit : ſuppoſe, alſo, that you have 
it in your choice to run the riſk of being hit, 
by ſeven or by eight, both of which are 
chances upon double dice. 

D uvere. Which of theſe chances is it beſt 
for you to venture ? 

Anfever. That of 7, for the following rea- 
ſons : 

Firſt, Becauſe that the chances of being 
hit by ſeven or by eight, are equal. 

Secondly. If he does not hit ſeven, you will 
then have in your favour 23 chances to 13, 
that by your next throw vou either hit him 
or 1 beyond him. 


Thirdly. In caſe your ſecond throw ſhould 
happen to be under ſeven, and that conſe- 
quently you cannot hit him, yet you may 
play 
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play that caſt at home, and conſequently leave 
the blot upon double dice, | 

Whereas, if, on the contrary, you had 
made choice of leaving the blot upon eight, 
you would have made a bad choice, tor the 
reaſons following: 

Firft, Becauſe the chances of being hit by 
ſeven or by eight are only equal. 

Secondly, Becauſe if you ſhould eſcape the 
being hit by eight, yet you would then have 
but 17 chances in your favour, againſt 19 for 
either hitting him, or paſling beyond hum by 
your next throw. 

Th:irdly, In caſe your ſecond throw ſhould 
happen to be ſeize-ace, which is ſhort of him, 


f vou would then be obliged to play the man 


that is out of your tables, not being able to 
play the ſix at home, and conſequently to 


| leave a blot to be hit by a ſingle (or flat) die 


which event, upon ſuppoſition that you play 


| for 18 ſhillings a game, would entitle him to 


11 ſhillings of the whole ſtake depending. 


r ode et IO OO cart ob og Mee gt IN 
THE GAME OF DRAUGHTS, 
rRoM Mx. PAYNE. 


Jutrodluction. 


I. PHE draught table muſt be placed with 
= an upper white corner towards the 


right-hand, _ 
h II. The 
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IT. The table being properly placed, I 
number the white ſquares in order from 1 to 


2. 

ITI. The black pieces are placed upon 
the firſt twelve ſquares in all the following 
dames. 

IV. The letters NM, C, F, T, at the head of 
= game, ſtand for Namber, Colour, From, 

0. 

V. For the playing of any move required, 
tie numbers may be wrote upon the board 
itſelt, near a corner of each ſquare, ſo as to 
be eaſily ſeen when the men are placed. Or 
a table may be drawn upon paper or card, 
and the iquares numbered as in the following 
figure, and ſuch a table will be a ready guide 
to any move directed. 
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CRITICAL SITUATIONS TO DRAW 


GAMES. 


FIRST SITUATION, 


ON No. 3, 4 black kings; on No. 15, a 


g, and white to move. 


W 5, 11 7 
11 


white kin 


SECOND SITUATION. 


No. © a black man a black king: 5 a 
+9 85 7 


white king, and white to move. 


i eis n 
W 14, &c. 


Trrizrd SITUATION. 


No. 3, 4, 12 black kings; 10, 
kings, and black to move. 


3 3. 8 W 10,15: 5 8, 3 
B ta, 8 W 19,16 Ke. 


Four1n SITUATION. 


No. 13 a black man, 14, 15 black kings; 


B 3,12 


"ape 
14 


% 


—. 


B 13, 9 


11 white 


ccc 
* ” 2 Oy + aw + "af > 4 2 — . — * 5 1 8 
8 * 8 : . 


——_— 
* 


W 145,19 


. 
th 


22, 23 white kings, and black to move. 


B- 14,17: W.-23,20- B10 


B 17,21 Wa, a2 B 10,14 


B 34,17 W 22,18 317,14 


W 22,25 
W 26, 30 
&c. 

Fir TH 
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Fir SITUATION. 


No. 18, 19 black kings, 28 a black man; 
27, 32 white kings, and white to play. 


W 27,24 B 18,8 W 24,20 B 15,11 
W 20,24 B 19,23 W 24,20 Cc. 


S1XTH SITUATION. 


No. 21 a black man, 22, 23, 24 black 
kings; 3o a white man, 31, 32 white kings, 
and black to move. 


B 24,28 W 31,279 ZB 23,19 W 27,31 
B 19,24 W 32,279 B 24,20 W 27,32 
B 22,18 W 31,27 B 18,18 W 87,3: 
B 15,19 W 31,27 Ke. 


CRITICAL SITUATIONS TO WIN 
GAMES, 


FIRST SITUATION. 


No. 21 a black man, 25 a black king; 
96, 27 white kings, and either to move. 


B 25,20 W 27,23; B 29,5 W 23,186 
B 25,29 -W 18,22 B 21,5 W 26,39 


SE» 
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SECOND SITUATION. 


No. 1, 2 black kings; 10, 11 white 
kings; 5 a white man, and either to play. 


W- 20,14. d 8, 6 W 14,19 - B % 9 
W. 29,13. B-.9;:0 Wins  B &'S 
W. 26,19 B 2, 6 W 19,23 B 6, 
ig, 0 B 1, 6 W 84,16.  B 1g | 
W. 18,14 B13, 9 W.14,1e--&C. 1 
Set the men as before. 3 
1 
r 2:90... W:1c065 4 
8 „ Wan d 6, % W 14,79 43 
B 9513 W 18,22 B 13,9 w I7,13 4 
g 0% 0 Was, 8 B 6, s W 13,9 4 
8. 35.0 W-x8,i4s B 013: W 61 
H 
[ 


Trrird SITUATION. 


No. r, 2 black kings, 3 a black man; q, 
10, 11 white kings, 12 a white man, and 
black to play. 


-- — — * 
2222 


m — 
3 > 


; 


E 6:1 I 3h A 
66, wih d . WIS 4 
% 1 
$4 0. Win, i 


FouRTR 
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B 1 

FouRTH SITVATION. B 

B 
No. g a white king, 21 a white man; 6) B : 
19 black kings; black being to move, may ff 1 
win. Thus— 


B 6, 1 W 5, 0 B10, W 9, 5 mw 
iin „ e B „ 
8 16,10. nin, „ W:% 9 
B 15,1 W--9; s -B „ W: 19,14 
B-. it, 6. W.. 8.1 n % $:: W-14,10 d 


B 22,18 W 1, 5 B 18,14 5 4 
beir 
Place the men as before. v 


B 6, 1 W 5, ) B10, 15 Wa, [W 
B 16,18 W 17,3 B 18,15 W 94 V 
1 i, 8 W. 14,19 15,0 17,6 W. 
5 B 10,14 W 22,25 B 8 W 25,22 | W 
5 B 1, 6 W 22,5 B 6,10 W 245,30 

B 10,15 W 230,25 B 15,18 &c. 


FirTH SITUATION. king 


No. 1 a white king, 30 a white man, 9, i 
ro black kings; and black being to play, may | yy , 


win. W 7 


n r e 

„ r , WS 
B 14,418 W 9, 6 B 18,1 W 320,95 
B 15,18 6 
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ES WW 6 5-8-1, 0 W---46 
% 
n 8 DB 38,156. . 
ie W--14-$---8-20, 0 W 5. 
5 14,10 .W.. 1,8 


Now black has the fourth ſituation, and 
muſt cgnſequently win. 


„ by by 


SIXTH SITUATION. 


No. 22, 27 white kings, 18 a white man; 
5 a black king, 20, 21 black men, and white 
being to play, may win. 


iin s W249 BY 
W 26,17 B 6,14 WW 19,10 BB 81,25 
10,6 B 25,30 W 15,19. B 30% 5 
W 275,32 B a5, a W 19,24 B20, 27 


W 32, 23 
SEVENTH SITUATION; 


No. 6, 24 black kings; 14, 18, 23 white 
kings, and either to move, white may win. 
W. 18,x5s n W: 14, d B:84,40 
W. 82,19: i W-:9, d _ B 86,34 
W 190,83 © B £5 Wing &&. 


EtGuTs% 
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EI1GHTH SITUATION. 


No. 1, 12, 16 black men, 13 a black 
king; 5, 6, 10 white men, 11 a white king, 
and black to play. 


B 13, 9 W, 20 B 9, 2 W 20,24 
B 12,10 We4qz7 B16, 9 W 27,32 
B 19,924 W 32,28 B 2, 6 W 28,19 
B 6,24 | 


SITUATIONS FOR STROEES. 


FIRST STROKE, 


ON No. 17 a black man, on No. 30 a 
black king; 18, 27 white kings, and white to 
Play. 

W 18,22 B 17,6 Wa, 31 


SECOND STROKE. 


No. 17, 27 white kings, 18 a black man; 
29, 30 black kings, and white to play. 


W 17,22 B 18,25 W 27,23 


TrikD 


37 


L, 2 

white 
W. 
W 


) A 
to 


An; 
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TuinD STROKE. 


No. 18, 19 white kings, 28 a white man; 


31, 32 black kings, 20 a black man, and 
white to move. 


. W 19,4 B 20,7 W 16,22 


FouRTn STROKE. 


No. 9, 1, 21 black men, 29 a black 
king; 18, 24, 26, 30 a lite men, and white 
to move. 


W 18,14. B 9,8 WV 26,22 B 19,25 
0 w 24,19 
FirFTH STROKE. 
No. 12, 21 black men, 27, 31 black 
kings; 20, 30 white men, 15, 18 white 
kings, and white to move. 


7 330 B 31,2 W 18,25 B21.30 
V 20,16 B 12,19 W15,31 


Stxru Freokk. 


No. 7, 2 23 black kings; 9, 13 black men; 
N, 21, 22 White men, 17 a white king, and 
white to move. 


Weis Z 13,22 W 8, 3 3234 


W 3:20 | 
7 © E- 


5 — ———_ 
8 


* ” 
” » 
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SEVENTU STROKE. 


No. 3, 13, 14 black men, 24 a black ä 
king; 18, 22 white kings, 19, 21 white 7 


men, and white to move. | wh 
W 21,17 B14, 1 W15,18 24,18 * 
W138, 11 


Q 


EriGuTH STROKE. 


No. t, 6, 9 black men, 18 a black king; > 
7 A white king, 13, 15 white men, and white I E* 


io play. | wt 
W.21,10'- B 6,15. Wiz, 6 © $20 W 
W 7,23 


NINTH STROKE. 


. . — 8 

No. 6, 7 white kings, q a white man, 5 4 N 
black man; 14, 15 black kings, and white Ag 85 
to play. * 


W57½%% Big 5 ů W 8 $148 
W, 9 | 


EENTH STRORE. 3 

[Ne 

No. 2, 6, 8, 22 black men; 15, 27, 30, ta 
32 white men, and white to play. uhite 


WIS, Ii. B 8, 1 W 30,26 B 22,31 f 
W 432,28 B 31,4 W238, 1 


te 


9 4 


ute 
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ELEVENTH STROKE. 


No. 6, 26 white men, 22 a white king; 
7, 15 black kings, 21 a black man, and 
white to piay. 


W a2,25 Ba1,zo W 6, 2 B 30,23 
W 2,27 


TwELFTH STROKE. 


No. 2 a black man, 27, 31 black kings; 


10 a white man, 14, 19 white kings, and 


dite to move. ; 
n 2,12 Wige Brits 
W 24,32 

THrixTEENTH STROKE, 


No. 3. 13 black men, 25, 26 black kings; 


rt a white man, 15, 16 white kings, and 
- 


Watte to move. 


714 


30, 


2 
1 
* 
* 


2,31 


{LE} 


WII, 7 B 3,19. W 16,82 


FourTEENTH STROKE. 


No. 3 a black man, 26, 27 black kings; 
ti a white man, 15, 16 white kings, and 
wiite to move. 


W-12, 8 B- 3,19 W156 


P 2 Fre» 
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FiFTEENTH STROKE. 


No. 1, 3, 5 black men, 25 a black king; 
10, 14, 17 white men, 13 a white king, and 
white to move, 


W io, 6 B 1,10 W 14,9 B 7,0 
W 175,14 B 10,17 W 13,29 © &Cc. 


SIXTEENTH STROKK, 


No. 1, 6, 7, 10, 12, 14, 15 black men; ) 

I9, 20, 21, 23, 23, 20, 30 white men, and me: 

1 white to move wel 

5 W 20, 16 5 15,24 W 22,18 B 12, 19 N 
13 W 18, 2 ; , V 


SEVENTEENTH STROKE, 


No. 2, 3, 16, 23 black men, 14 a black 
ih king; 1, 5 white kings, 9, 29, 31 white | 
x men, and Pack to move. | N 


| _ | r = p S ( 
# B 23,27 W 31,24 B 16,19 Wz24nrg F 25 
„ B 14,10 M15, 6 B 3, 7 W 29,25 | 
3 B 7,10 W325, 22 B10, 14 152 
ts: 
FEiGHTEENTH OTROKE, th 


No. 10, 13, 17 black men, 27 a black 
king; 19, 22, 26, 30 white men, and white] 
to play. | 
W 20,23 Bir,26 W 109,16 B 27,18 
W 30, 7 


: 
| 
| 


NiNE-| 
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NINETEENTH STROKE. 


3 No. r, 6, 10, 10, 20 black men; 13, 15, 
87, 28, 31 white men, and white to play. 


W 13, 0 B 6, 3 Wi;,6 B 1, io 


? W 27,24 B20,27 W 31, 6 
TWENTIETH STROKE. 
Na. t, 3, 8. 6, 7, 1, 820; 1 black 


nd wen; 14, 15, 19, 23, 26, 27, 30, 32 
WAG men, and white to play, 


9 zess B47, %  Wiglo--ÞB 7,6 
ä l B 12,„ 9 W23, 16 B20, 23 
* 275 2 


ck TWENTVY-Frrsr STROKE. 


No. 3, 6, 10, 12, 14, 17, 19 black men; 
7 20, 27, 22, 26, 30 white men, and black 


6.19 317,26 W 30, 23 4 
4 io W474 a 


3 Twerxru- | 


— . an ran 
* 2 


— — 4 
— — — - - = 


eros eo err ei —-— 
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TwENTY-SECOND STROKE. 


No. 2, 7, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 21 black 
men; 19, 20, 22, 23, 26, 30, 31, 32 
white men, and white o move. 

W 20,16 B11, 20 W 19,15 B10, 19 

W 23,16 B12,19 Wz2,17 B13, 23 

W 26, 3 


TweEernTy-TruirRD STROKE 


No, 3, 5. 8, 10, 11, 1, 16, 22 black 
men; 17, 18, 30, 27, 28, 20, 31, 32 
white men, and white to move. 


W 31,26 B 22,31 W 18,14 B31, 24 
W-14, ie 26,- 3 


TwrenTy-FourTH STROKY 


No. 5, 12 black men, 14, 29, 32 black 
kings; 8, 9, 30, 31 white men, 15 a White 
king, and white to move. 


W 31,29..-B 22, W 30,25 B 29, 22 
W 15,10 "Fai , W.- $3 116 
W 3,19 


D 
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THE GAME CF BILLIARDS, 


8 


HERE are various games of billiards, as 
foilows : 


The Write WINNING Gant, 

The Warrrs Losing Gans. 

RD, or Canamvore WINNING Gant, 
The RED LosinG GAME, and 

Fox IIFIcAIION BILLIARDS. 


The game uſually plaved is the white 
winning game. 


83 ————' ͤH— 


Nuols aud REGULATIONS % be obſtrued at 
the WuHritet WINNING GAME » from Mr. 
Dt w?'s Treati/p on Biikards. 


«of C (rame :5 73 Tc ele in N. „nher . 


J. WHEN you begin, ſtring for the lead, 
and ihe choice of on 'S, if + „ou 1 leaſe. 

II. When a perion frings for the lead, he 
muſt land within the limits of the corncr of 
the table, and likewiie muſt not place his ball 
bevond the ſtringing nals or 1; ots; and the 
porfon who brings his ball neareſt the cuſhion 
wines tie lead. 


III. It 


N 2 = 


_ —ͤ— 


the. 
—Y” * 


— ˙ 


| 
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III. If after the firſt perſon has ſtrung for 
the lead, and bis adverſary who follows him 
ſhould make his ball touch the other, he loſes 
the lead. | 

IV. If the player holes his own ball, et- 
ther in ſtringing or leading, he loſes the lead. 

V. If the leader follows his ball with ei. 
ther mace or cue paſt the middle hole, it 13 
no lead; and if his adverſary chuſes, he may 
make Him lead again. 

VI. The ſtriker who plays at the lead, 
muſt ſtand with both his feet within the limits 
of the corner of the table, and muſt not place 
luis ball beyond the ſtringing nails or ſpots; 
and his adverſary (only) is bound to ſee that 
he ſtands and plays fair, otherwiſe the ſtriker 
wins all the points he made by tnat ſtroke. 

VII. When a hazard has been loſt in ei- 
ther of the corner holes, the leader is obliged 
(if his adverſary requires it) to lead from the 
end of the table where the hazard was loſt; 
but if the hazard was loſt in either of the 
middle holes, it is at the leader's option to 
lead from either end of the table he pleaſes. 

VIII. If the friker does not hit his ad- 
veriary's ball, he loſes one point; and if by 
the ſaid ſtroke his ball ſhould go into a hole, 
over the table, or on a cuſhion, he loſes three 
points, oz. one for miſſing the ball, and 
Wyo lor holing it, Se. and he loſes the lead. 

IX. It 
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IX. If the ſtriker holes his adverfary's ball, 


ar torces it over the table, or on a cuthion, 
he loſes two points. 

X. If the ftriker holes his own ball, or 
forces it over the table, or on a cuſhion, he 
loſes two points. 

XI. If the ſtriker holes both balls, or forces 
them over the table, or on a cuſhion, he loſes 
two points, 

XII. No perſon hath a right to take up his 
ball without per niſſion from his adverſary. 

XIII. If the ſtriker, by accident, ſhould 
touch or move his own ball, not intending 
to make a ftroke, it is deemed as an accident; 
and his adver rfary, if he requires it, may put 
the ball back in the place where it ſtosd. 

XIV. If the ſtriker forces his adverſary's 
ball over the table, and his adverſary ſhould 
chance to ſtop it, ſo as to make it come on 
the table again, the ſtriker nevertheleſs wins 
ro ous 

XV. It the ſtriker forces his own ball over 
the table, and his adverſary ſnould chance to 
ſtop it, ſo as to make it come on the table 
again, the ſtri bet 'otes nothing by the ſtroke, 
alid he has the leg: becauſe his adveriary 
ought not to ſtand in the wav, or near the 
table. 

XVI. If the ſtriker miſſes the ball, and 
forces it over TG tale, god it ove be 
ſtopped dy his adveriary, as beſore-menti.-un- 


—v —— 


E 7" — 2 * * » Swe Lo at. IRC 
r —— A — EE. 
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ed, he loſes one point, and has the lead, if ho 


it off he ſhould mal 

three points. 
XXII. IF a ball ſhould ſtand on the brink 

or on the edge of a hole, and it ſhould fall 


XVII. If the ſtriker, in playing from a 
cuſhion or otherwiſe, by touching the ball, 
makes his mace or cue go over or paſt it, he 
loſes one point; and if his adverſary requires 
it, he may put the ball back, and may make 
kim paſs the ball. 

XVIII. IF the ſtriker, in attempting to 
make a ſtroke, doth not touch his ball, it is 
no ſtroke; and he muſt try again to make a 


XIX. If when the balls are near each other, 
and the ſtriker by accident ſhould make his 
ball touch the other ball, it is nevertheleſs a 
ſtroke, though not intended as ſuch, 

XX, It the ſtriker who plays the ſtroke 
ſhould make his adverſary's ball go ſo near 
the brink of a hole, as to be judged to ſtand 
ſtill, and afterwards ſhould fall into it, the 
ſtriker wins nothing; and the ball muſt be 
put on the ſame brink where it ſtood, for his 
adverſary to play from the next ſtroke. 

N. B. There is no occaſion for challenging 
the ball if it ſtops, as ſome perſons imagine. 

XXI. If the ſtriker's ball ttould ſtand on 
the brink or edge of a hole, and if in playing 
de the ball go in, he loſes 


into 
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into the hole, before or when the ſtriker has 
delivered his ball from his mace or cue, fo as 
to have no chance for his ſtroke, in that caſe, 
the ſtriker and his adverſary's balls muſt be 
placed in the ſame poſition, or as near as poſ- 
fible thereto, and the ſtriker muſt play again. 

XXIII. The ſtriker is obliged to paſs his 
adverſary's ball, more eſpecially if he miſſes 
the ball on purpoſe ; and his adverſary may, 
if he chuſes, oblige him to place the ball where 
it ſtood, and play until he has paſſed. 

XXIV. It the ſtriker plays both balls from 
his mace or cue, ſo that they touch at the 
ſame time, it is deemed a foul ſtroke; and if 
it is diſcovered by his adverſary, and a diſ- 


pute ſhould arife thereon, he has an un- 


doubted right to appeal to the difintereſted 
part of the company then preſent ; aud the 
marker, if required, after demanding fi=-nce, 
muſt go round the table to each perion fe- 
arately, and be particularly careful to aſk, 


if he has any bett depending, if he under— 
| ſtands the game, and the nature of the dif- 
pute then in queſtion ; and if determined by 
| the majority of the diſintereſted company 


and the marker, if needful, to be a fou 


ſtroke, then it 1: at his adverſary's option (if 
not holed) either to play at the ball, or take 

the lead. 
But if, by the above-mentioned ſtroke, his 
adverſary doth not diſcover it to be a foul 
ſtroke, 


4 

| 

3 

| 
y 
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ſtrobe, then the ſtriker may reckon all the 
points he made by ti, ſaid ſtroke, and the 
marker is obliged to mar them. 

XV. No perſon hath a rig t to diſcover 
to the player whether the ſtroke is iair or foul, 
until it is aſked. 

XXVI. If by a foul ſtroke the ſtrike 
ſhould hole his adveriary's ball, he loſes the 
wal, 

XXVII. If by 2 foul ſtroke the ſtriker 
holte his own or both balls, or forces his own 
or both balls over tlie tabie, or on a cuſhion, 
he loſes two points. 

XXVIII. If the firiker plays on a ball 
when it is ruuning or mo- i it is deeined as 
2 for] ſtroke. [Vide Article XXIV. 

XXIX. If the itriker plays with both feet 
of the ground, without the permliſion of his 
adv erlary, | it is deemed a foul ſtroke. [ Vide 
Art cle XXTV. ] 

XXX. If the frier plays with a wrong 
ball, he loſes the lead, if his adverſary re- 
quyres it. 

XI. If the balls mould be changed in 
2 bernd or ON a gan 4 and it is nor Known 


arid then gr 1? fog 


XXXII. If the ſtriker plays with his ad- 


— 3 3 i pd 7 ; ö Wh 
verfary's ball, and holes, or forces tlie ball he 


played 


d in 
OWN 
ayed 
Yallz, 


s ad- 


l ne 


layed | 


* 
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played at over the table, &c. it is deemed a 
foul ſtroke. [Vide Article XXIV. 
XXXIII. If the ſtriker plays with his ad- 
verſary's ball, and holes or forces the ball he 
played with over the table, &c. he loſes two 
points; and if he miſſed tlie bail, three points. 
XXXIV. If the ſtriker Plays with his ad- 
verſary's ball, and miſſes it, he loſes two 
points; and if his adverſary diſcovers that he 
hath played with the wrong the ball, he may 
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part the balls, and take tlie lead if he pleaſes. 


XXXV. In all the beforc- mentioned cafes 
of the ſtriker's play ing with the wrong ball 
(if diſcovered) his adverſary muſt play wich 
the ball the ſtriker played at throughout the 


hazard, or part the balls, aid take the lead. 


XXXVI. Whoever {tops a ball when run- 
ning, with hand, ſtick, or otherwite, loſes the 
lead, if his adv erſa * does not like the bell he 
has to play at the next ſtroke. [ Vide Ar- 


ticle XXIV.] 


XXXVII. Whoever retains his adverſary's 
ſtick when playing, it is deemed foul, [Vide 


| Article XXIV.) 


XXXVIII. If the ſtriker ſtops or put Tis 


own ball out of its courſe, when running to- 
| wards either of the holes, and if adjudged by 
| the marker, and the diſintereſted company 


then preſent, to be going into a pocket, if he 
miſled the ball, ke loſes one point, and if 
going 


— —ů— ——ͤ—ę—ñ—mH 
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going into a hole by the ſame ſtroke, three 
points. 

XXXIX. If the ſtriker ſtops or puts his 
adverſary's ball out of the courſe when run- 
ning towards or into a hole, or puts his adver- 
ſary's ball into a hole, it is deemed a foui 
ſtroke. [Vide Article XXIV.] 

N. B. If the adverſary does the fame as iu 
the foregoing rules, he is ſubjected to the 
ſame penalties as the ſtriker. 

XL. He who ſhakes the table when the 
ball is running, makes it a foul ſtroke. ¶ Vide 
Article XXIV. ] 

XLI. He who throws his ſtick upon the 
table, ſo as apparently to be of any detriment 
to his adverſary, makes it a foul ſtroke. ¶Vide 
Article XXIV.] 

XLII. He who blows on the ball when 
running, makes it foul. [Vide Article XXIV.) 
And if his own ball was running towards or 
near the hole, he loſes two points. 

XLIII. He who leaves the game before it 
is finiſtied, and will not play it out, loſes the 
game. 

XLIV. Any perſon may change his mace 
or cue in playing, unleſs otherwiſe previouſl) 
agreed on. 

XLV. When two perſons are at play, and 
no particular terms of agreement have been 


made, neither party has a right to object to. 


either 
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either mace or cue being played with in the 
ſaid game. 

XLVI. When the parties agree to play 
mace againſt cue, the mace player has no 
right to uſe a cue, nor has the cue player any 
right to uſe a mace during the game or match, 
without permiſhon from his adverſary. 

XLVII. When a perſon agrees to play 
with the cue, he muſt play every ball within 
his reach with the point thereof, and if he 

agrees to play with the butt of the cue, he 
has no right to play with the point, witliout 
permiſhon from his adverſary. 

XLVIII. When the parties agree to play 
point and point of the cue, neither of {Um 
have a right to uſe a butt during the game or 
match, without permiſſion, &c. but they have 
a right to play with the point of a long cue 
over a mace, &Cc. 

XLIX. When the parties agree to play all 
point with the ſame cue, they have no right 
to ute any other during the game or match. 

L. Whoever propoſes to part the balls, 
and the adverſary agrees to it, the propoſer 
loſes the lead. 

LI. Two miſſings do not make a hazard, 
unleſs it is previouſly agreed on to the con- 
trary. 

LII. In all cafes, the betters are to abide 
dy the players on the determination of the 


: 


Hazard, or on the game; and the betters have 
Q 2 a right 
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a right to demand their money when the 
game is over, to prevent diſputes. 

Lili. Evers perſon ought to be very at- 
tentive, and liſten for the ſtroke, before he 
opens the door of billiard: room. 

LIV. The ftriker hos a right to command 
his adverſary not to ftand facing him, nor 
near him, fo as to annoy or moleſt him in the 

troke. 

LV. Each party is to attend to his own 
game, and not to aſk If his adverſary's ball 

e cloſe?—If he tonches his ball ?—Tf he 
can go round the ball ?—nor any queſtion of 
the like tendency; nor is any perſon to be ſet 
right if going to play with the wrong ball. 

"LVI. Thoſe perions who do not play muſt 
ftand from the table, and give room for the 
plavers to paſs round the table, to make the 
itroke. 

LVTI. The parties who play ought to be 
particularly careſ{ul and attentive to the hazard 
or the game, more eſpecially when any bets 

are depending thereon. 

LVIII. No perfon in the room has a right 


to lay mare than the odds on a hazard or on 


a game. But if he off-nds for want of know- 
Jedye of the game, he ſhould appeal to the 
Mar=er: or to the table of the odds, which 
ought to be hung up in the billiard room for 
infection. 


LIX, Each 


My mo ©) mh he, 
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LIX. Each perſon who propoſes a bett, 


ſhould name the ſum he intends to lay, and 
ſhould likewiſe be very careful not to offer 
a bett when the ſtriker has taken his aim, or 
is going to ſtrike, leſt it may diſturb or inter- 
rupt him in the ſtroke. 

LX. No bett ought to be propoſed on any 
ſtroke (at the loſing game efpecially) that may 
be ſuppoſed to have any tendency to leſſen or 
to influence the judgment of the player. 

LXI. If any betts are laid on the hazard, 


and the game is eleven, and the ſtriker loſes 
the game by a miſs, and ſhould afterwards go 
into a hole, it cannot be a hazard, the game 
being out by the mils. 


LXII. It A propoſes a bett, which is ac- 


cepted by B, it muſt be confirmed by A, 


otherwiſe it is no bett. 


LXIII. When four perſons play, the game 


eis fifteen in number, and each party has a 


right to conſult with and direct his partner 


in any thing reſpecting the game, Sc. and 
the party who makes two miſſings before a 


hazard is made, is out, and it is his partner's 


turn to play; but if after the two miſlings 
| have been made by the party, his adverſary 


ſhould hole a ball, ſo as to make a hazard the 
ſtroke following the ſaid two miſſings have 
been made, yet the party wha did not make 
the two miſſings is to play, as he cannot be 
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ſuppoſed to be out who has not made a 
ſtroke. 


2 


WulrE LosixG Gamr, from Mr. Dew. 
Tævelvde in Number. 


Il hen a perſon is tolerably <vell acquainted 
aui the winning game, he ſhould then learn 
the loſe ing game ( the reve; Je of” the winning ) 
auhich is a key to billiards in general, It dee 


per ends entircl y por the dt fe Ace, and the kno 


ledge of the degree of irength æuith which ah 


firoke ſhould be played, either to defend or to 


make a hazard: for if a perſon who has a 
competent knowledge of the game, ſoorld not 
have a hazard to play at, he muſt endeavour 
to lay his own ball in ſuch a poſition that his 
adverſary may not have one to play at the next 
For a lofing game hazard is much 
more eaſy to be made, when well underſiood, 


than a win; ning game hazard is in general, 


J. WHEN you begin you muſt ſtring 
for the lead, and the choice of the balls, the 
ſame as in the rules for leading at the white 
winning Fame. 


It. it the ſtriker miſſes the ball, he loſes 


one; and if his ball goes into a hole by the 


ſame ſtroke, he loſes three points, 


III. IT“ 


fel 


it 


2 


V. 
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III. If the ſtriker holes his adverſary's 


ball, he lotes two points. 
IV. Forcing either or both the balls over 
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the table, or on a cuſhion, reckons nothing, 
and the ſtriker loſes the lead. 


V. If the ſtriker miſſes his adverſary's ball, 


and forces his own ball over the table, &c. he 


loſes one point and the lead. 

VI. Either of the parties forcing over ei- 
ther or both the balls, reckons nothing, and 
the ſtriker loſes the lead. 

VII. Tf the ſtriker holes his awn ball, he 


wins two points. 


VIII. If the ſtriker holes both balls, he 
wins four points. 

IX. If che ſtriker holes either of the balls, 
and forces the other over the table, &c. he 
loſes the lead only. 

The reſt of the articles of regulations, &c. 
as in the winning game, are likewiſe to be 
obſerved. 


' Rep, or CAN AM NOIR WINNING GAME, 


From Mr. DEw. 


Sixteen in Number. 


The red or carambole winning game 7s 
Full of variety; and there being many chance 
in it, make it a game of great uncertainty, 

the 
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the odds of it are not calculated, but are 
generally laid according to fancy, or to the 
cuflom of the tables where they are uſually 
played at. 


I. WHEN you begin, you muſt ſtring 
for the ſtroke and the choice of the balls, the 
ſame as in the rules for leading, &c. in the 
winning game. 

II. A red ball is to be placed on a ſpot 
made for that purpoſe, in the centre between 
the ſtringing nails or ſpots, at one end of the 
table. 

III. The white or the ſtriker's ball is to be 
played from a ſpot made for that purpoſe, in 
the centre between the ſtringing nails or ſpots 
at the other end of the table. 

IV. After the firſt ſtriker hath played, his 
adverſary is to play next, and ſo on alter- 
nately throughout the game. 

V. When the red bail hath been holed or 
forced over the table, &c. it muſt be placed 
on the fame ſpot where it originally ſtood at 
the beginning of the game. 

VI. When either of the white balls has 
been holed, &c. it muſt be placed and played 
from the fame ipot where it ſtood at the be- 
ginning of the game, when it is the ſtriker's 
turn to play. 

VII. If the ſtriker miſſes both the balls, 
he loſes one point. | 
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VIII. If the ſtriker miſſes both the balls, 
and holes his ball, he loſes three points, 

IX. If the ſtriker hits the red and his ad- 
verſary's ball with his own ball he played 


with, he wins two points; which ſtroke is 
called a carambole, or, tor ſhortneſs, a car- 


rom. 

X. If the ſtriker holes his adverſary's 
white ball, he wins two points. 

XI. If the ſtriker holes the red ball, he 
wins three points, 

XII. If the ſtriker holes the red, and his 
adverſary's white ball, by the ſame ſtroke, he 
wins five points. 

N. B. Two for the white, and three for 
the red ball. 

XIII. If the ſtriker makes a carembols 
and puts his adverſary's or the white ball into 
a * he wins four points. 

N. B. Two for the carambole, and two 
for the white ball. 

XIV. If the ſtriker makes a carambole, 
and holes the red ball, he wins five points. 

N. B. Two for the carambole, and three 
for holing the ball. 

XV. If the ſtriker makes a carambole, 
and holes his adverſary” s or the white ball, 
and the red ball, by tlie ſame ſtroke, he wins 
ſeven points. 

N. B. Two for the carambole, two for 
the white, and three for the red ball. 

XVI. Forc- 
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XVI. Forcing either or all the balls ove: 
the table, reckons nothing. 

XVII. If the ſtriker forces his adverſary's 
or the red ball over the table, and by the 
ſame ſtroke ſhould hole his own ball, he 
loſes nothing. 

XVIII. If the ſtriker makes a carambole, 
and forces either of the balls over the table 
by the ſame ſtroke, he wins nothing. 

XIX. If the ſtriker forces the red ball 
over the table, it muſt be immediately placed 
on its proper ſpot. 

XX. If the ſtriker forces either his own 
or his adverſary's ball over the table, or one 
of them into a hole by the ſame ſtroke, it 
reckons nothing of either fide; and the ball 
or balls muſt be placed on the proper ſpot 
to play from, when it is each ſtriker's turn 
to play. | 
XXI. If the ſtriker, in playing a ſtroke, 
ſhould make his mace or cue touch two balls 
at the ſame time, it is deemed a foul ſtroke, 
and, if diſcovered by his adverſary, he wins 
nothing for any points he made tor the 
ſtroke; and his adverſary, if he pleaſes, 
may break the balls; that is, by parting the 
balls, and playing from the proper ſpot on 
the red ball, as at the beginning of the game, 
But if, by the foregoing ſtroke, which 1s 
deemed foul, his adverſary does not break 
the balls, and play from the proper ſpot, &c. 

then 


* 
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then the ſtriker may reckon all the points he 
made by the ſtroke, and the marker 1s obliged 
to reckon them. 

XXII. No perſon has a right to diſcover 
to the player whether the ſtroke be fair or 
foul, until it is aſked, unleſs they are play- 
ng a four match; and, 12 that caſe, none 
but the player and his partner have a right 
to aſk it. 

XXIII. If the firiker holes his own ball 
by a foul ſtroke, he either loſes two or three 
points (according to which ball hie ſtruck 
firſt) by the ſtroke. | 

XXIV. If the ſtriker makes a carambole, 
and holes his own ball, he wins nothing for 
the carambole, and loſes either two or three 
points by the ſaid ſtroke, according to which 
ball he ſtruck firſt. 

XXV. If the ſtriker makes a carambole, 
and forces either of the balls over the table, 
he wins nothing by the carambole. 

XXVI. If the ſtriker ts going to play 
with the wrong ball, no perſon in the room 

nas any right to diſcover it to him, except 
bis partner, if they are playing a double 
match. 

XXVII. After a red ball has been holed, 
or forced over the table, the preſent ſtriker 
13 bound to ſee the ball placed on the pro- 
per ſpot before he ſtrikes, otherwiſe he can 
Win no Points while the ball is out of its 

place; 
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place; and the ſtroke he made is deemeq$ 
toul, {See Article XXI.) 

XXVII. If after a white ball has been 
holed, or forced over the table, the itriker is 
obliged to place his ball on the proper {pot 
he is tO Þ lay from, otherwiſe he can win no 
points he made by the ſtroke, which is like- 
wite deemed foul. [See Article XXI.] 

XXIX. If after the ſtriker has made a 
carambole, or holed his adverſary's or the 
red ball, he ſhould touch either of the balls 
which remain on the table with hand, ſtick, 
or otherwile, he can win no points he made 
by the ſtroke; and it is deemed a foul ſtroke. 
[See Article XXI.] 

XXX. I ff the ſtriker plays with the 
wrong ball, it is deemed a foul ſtroke. [ See 
Article XXI.] 

XXXI. It the ſtriker plays with his ad- 
veriary's or the wroug ball, and holes the 
ball he played with, he either loſes two or 
three points, according to which ball he 
ſtruck firſt; and it is deemed a foul ſtroke, 
[See Article XXI.! 

XXXII. If the ſtriker plays with his ad- 
verſarv's or the wrong bal, and ſhould miſs 
both the balls, he loſes one Point; and if the 
ball ſnould go into a hole by the ſtroke, he 
loſes three points; and it is deemed a foul 


ſtroke, [Sce Article XXI.] 
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XXXIII. If either or both the balls ſhould 
de upon the line, or within the ſtringing 
nails or ſpots where the white ball is origi- 
nally placed, after his adverſary's ball is off 
the table, it is called a balk; and the ſtriker, 
who is to play ſrom the ſpot, muſt ſtrike the 
oppoſite cuſhion, to make the ball come back 
again to hit one of the balls within the balk; 
which if he does not, he loſes one point: 
if he ſtrikes the white ball firſt, and holes 
his own ball, he loſes two points; and if he 
ſtrikes the red ball firſt, and holes his own 
ball, he loſes three points. 

XXXIV. If the ſtriker holes either or 
both the balls, or makes a carambole when 
the balls are within the balk, he wins two, 
three, five, or ſeven points, according to 
the ſtroke. : 

XXXV. When the ſtriker plays from the 
ſpot at either of the balls within the balk, 
he is obliged to paſs one of the balls, other- 
wiſe it 1s no ſtroke. 

XXXVI. When the ſtriker's and the red 
hall are within the balk, he is not obliged to 
paſs the ball. 

XXXVII. In either of the caſes of play- 
ing with the wrong ball (if it is not diſco- 
rered) the ſtriker may reckon all the points 
he made by the ſtroke, and the marker is 
obliged to mark them. 

5 R XXXVIII. If 
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XXXVIII. If after the red ball has been 
holed or forced over the table, either of the 
white balls ſhould lay upon or near the ſpot, 
fo that the red ball cannot be placed on its 
proper {pot without touching each other, the 
marker muſt then hold the red ball in his 
hand while the ftriker plays at his adverſary's 
ball; and the red ball muſt be immediately 
placed on its proper ſpot, ſo that it may 
not prevent a carambole, &c. from being 
mage. 

XXXIX. When either of the white balls 
has been holed, and the red or the white 
ſhould ſtand upon or ſo near the ſpot that 
the ſtriker cannot place the ball without 
touching each other, the marker muſt hold 
the red ball in his hand, &c. [See tne fore- 
going rule. ] 

XL. If either of the balls ſhould lay ei- 
ther before, behind, or on fide of the ſpot, 
ſo that the ſtriker can place his ball without: 
touching each other, he muſt play the ball 
as he can from the ſpot, neither of which 
* muſt be moved to make way for him to 
F XII. If the ſtriker ſhould touch two 
balls with his mace or cue, it is -deemed a 
foul ſtroke. [See Article XXI.] 

XLII. The betters ought to be particu- 
larly careful in propoſing any betts before 


the ſtroke at this game, that may be ſuppoſed 
wo 
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to have any tendency to influence the judg- 
ment of the player. | 

XLIII. No perſon in the room has any 
right, by fl 505 geſtures, or otherwiſe, to 
diſcover to the player how the ball is to be 
played, whether the ſtroke is in his favour 
or not, or (after the ſtroke hath been played) 
of any error he may have committed in judg- 
ment; as a ſtroke of the ſame kind may hap- 
pen in the ſame hazard, or in the game. 

XLIV. Each perſon who propoſes a bett 
ſhould name the ſum he intends to lay, and 
ſhould likewife be very careful not to pro- 
poſe a bett when the ſtriker has taken his 
dim, or is going to ftrike, Jeſt it might diſ- 
turb or interrupt the player in the ſtroke. 

The reſt of the articles of the regulations, 
Kc. as in the white winning game, are like- 
wiſe to be obſerved, 


Rep or CuramBoLE LosfNG Game. 
| From Myr. DEtw. 


The Game is Sixteen in Number. 


The red or carambole lofing game requires 
greater judgment than the winning, and de- 
pends materially on the ſtill of the player; the 
chances in it may happen ſometimes to wary 
more than at the winning carambole game, and 


R 2 eſpe- 
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eſpecially if the players do not properly under. 
2 nd the ſcilful part of the game. 
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I. THE game begins in the ſame man- 
ner as the carambole winning game. 

II. If the ſtriker miſſes both the balls, 
he loſes one point. 

III. If the ſtriker miſſes both balls, and 
holes his own ball by the ſame ſtroke, he 
loſes three points. 

IV. If the ſtriker hits the red ball firſt, 
and holes it, he loſes three points, and the 
ball muſt be immediately replaced on its pro- 
per ſpot. 

1 #2 : - the ſtriker hits the white ball firſt, 
and holes it, he loſes two points. 

VI. If the ſtriker holes the white and the 
red ball by. the ſame ſtroke, he loſes five 
points, viz. two for holing the white ball, 
and three for holing the . 

VII. If the-diriker..makes. a carambole, 


and holes either his adverſary's or the red 


ball only, he wins nothing for the caram- 


bole, and loſes either two or three points, 
according to which ball he ſtruck firſt. 

VIII. If the ſtriker makes a carambole, 
he wins two points. 

IX. If the ſtriker makes a carambole by 
ſtriking the white ball firſt, and ſhould hole 
his own ball by the ftroke, he wins four 

points, 
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points, viz, two for the carambole, and 
two for holing his own ball on the white. 

X. If the ſtriker makes a carambole by 
ſtriking the red ball firſt, and by the ſtroke 
ſhould hole his own ball, he wins five points, 
viz. two for the carambole, and three for 
holing his own ball on the red, 

XI. If the ſtriker makes a carambole by 
ſtriking the white ball firſt, and by that ſtroke 
ſhould hole his own and his adverſary's white 
ball, he wins fix points, viz. two for the ca- 
rambole, two for holing his own ball on the 
white, and two for holing his adverſary's or 
the white ball. 

XII. If the ſtriker makes a carambole by 
ſtriking the red ball firſt, and by the ſaid 
ſtroke ſhould hole his own ball, and his ad- 
verſary's white ball, he wins ſeven points, 
viz, two for the carambole, three for holing 
his own ball on the red, and two for holing 
his adverſary's white ball, 

XIII. If the ſtriker makes a carambole 
by ſtriking the white ball firſt, and by the 
ſaid ſtroke Mould hole his own and the red 
ball, he wins ſever points, viz. two for the 
carambole, two for holing his own ball on 
the white, and three for holing the red ball. 

XIV. If the ſtriker makes a carambole by 
ſtriking the red bali firſt, and by the faid 
ſtroke ſhould hole his own and the red ball, 
ne wins eight points, viz. two for the caram- 
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bole, three for holing his own ball on the 
red, and three for holing the red ball. 

XV. If the ſtriker makes a carambole by 
ſtriking the white ball firſt, and ſhould hole 
his own ball, and his adverſary s white and 
the red ball, he wins nine points, Viz. two 
for the carambole, two for holing his own 
ball on the white, two for holing his adver- 
fary's white ball, and three for holing the red 
ball. 

XVI. If the ſtriker makes a carambole 
by ſtriking the red ball firſt, and by the faid 
ſtroke ſhould hole lis own ball, and the re: 
and his adverſary's white ball, he wins ten 
points, viz, two lor the carambole, three 
for holing his own ball on the red, three for 
holing the red, and two for i: oling his adver- 
ſary's white ball 

XVII. If the ſtriker holes his own ball on 
he white ball, he wins two points. 

XVIII. If the ſtriker holes his own ball 
on the red, he wins ve points. 

XIX. If the ſtriker, by ſtriking the white 
ball firſt, ſhou!d hole his own bz all and his 


zdverſary” s white ball, he wins four points, 


viz. two for l. ting is own ball on the 
white, and two for holing his adverſary's 


white ball. 

XX. If the ſtriker by ſtriking the red 
ball tirſt, ſhould nole nis own ball and hi: 
adveri; ary's white ball, ne wins five points, 

VIZ, 
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vjz. three for holing his own ball on the red, 
and two for holing the white ball. 

7 XXI. If the ftriker ſtrikes his adverſary's 

white ball firſt, and hols his own ball and 

the red, he wins five points, viz. two for 

holing his own ball on the whi to, and three 

for holing the red ball. 

XXII. Ik the ſtriker ſtrikes the red ball 
firſt, and holes his own ball, and his adver- 
ſary Ss white ball, he wins five oints, viz. 
three for holing his own ball on the red, and 
two for holing his adveriary's on the white 
ball. 

XXIII. © the ſtriker ſtrikes his adverſa- 
ry's white ball firſt, and holes his own ball, 
and his adverfary's white ball, and the red, 
by the ſame ſtroke, he wins ſeven points, 
viz. two for  holing his own ball on the 
n | white, two for boling his adverſary's white 

ball, and three for holing the red ball. 
ll XXIV. If the ſtriker ſtrikes the red ball 
firſt, and holes his own ball and the red, and 
& | his adverfary's white ball by the ſame ſtroke, 
is he wins eight points, viz. three for holing 
5, | his own ball on the red, three for holing the 
e | red ball, and two for holing the white ball. 
'2 XXV. If the ſtriker ſtrikes the red ball 
firſt, and holes his own and the red ball, he 
a | wins fix points, viz. three for holing his 
is | own ball on the red, and three tor holing 
S, the red ball, 
bt XX VI. The 
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XXVI. The betters ought to be particu- 
larly careful in propoſing any betts at this 
game, that may be ſuppoſed to have any ten- 

ency to pervert or to influence the judgment 
of the player. 

N. B. The reſt of the rules and regulations 
are likewiſe to be obſerved, as in the rules for 
the carambole winning game, &c. 


— 


— 


ForTIFICATION BILLIARDS. 


AS the table on which this game is played 
differs materially from a common billiard ta- 
ble, we ſhall here endeavour to deſcribe it. 

The ſuperficies of the table is like that 
uſed for the other games of billiards. Then 

Firſt. "here are ten forts made of wood, 
in the form of caſtles, which are to have 
lead put in them for the purpoſe of making 
them heavy, ſo that in playing the balls 
they may not be moved from their places. 

In the front of each fort, at the bottom, 
is an arch, full wide and high enough to ad- 
mit the ball, which is to be put through it 
to attack the fort. Within the arch of each 
fort a ſmall bell is hung. which muſt be made 
to ring by the adverſary's attacking ball, 
otherwiſe the fort cannot be taken. . 
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Secondly. The paſs through which each 
of the adverſary's attacking balls muſt paſs, 
before a fort can be iaken. 

Laſtly. The grand batteries, and ten flags 
or colours, 

Two of the forts, called the grand forts, 
are to be made larger than the reſt, and to 
have an arch cut through them of the ſize 
the others have. 

Five of the forts, including vne of the 
grand forts, one of the batteries, and five 
of the flags or c-lours are uſually painted 


En Ro ©. at _ 


ed like brick-work, which colour denotes 
them to be Engliſh; on each fort one red co- 
lour is to be hoiſted on the centre of the 
front thereof. 

The other five forts, grand fort included, 
battery and colours, are to be of a white 
colour; the forts and battery to be pointed 
with black, like ſtone, are called French, 
one white colour to be hoiſted on each as 
pefore-mentioned, 

The paſs, which ſerves for the purpoſe Fi 
both parties attacking balls to go through, 
is to be made in the form of the grand 
forts, but rather longer, for diſtinction, and 
to have an arch of the fize of the grand 
forts, and is to be painted of different co- 
lours—viz, one of the ends where the arch 
is, of a red, to continue half way of each 


Ude, 
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fide, and the ſame on the top; the other end 
of the arch is to be white, and to continne 
in the ſame colour over the other half as be- 
fore. 

There are likewiſe two colours to be hoiſt- 
ed on the paſs—viz. one red and the other 
white; the red to be hoiſted at the Engliſh 
end, and the white at the French end. 

The paſs is to be placed in the centre of 
the table, the red end to face the Engliſh 
forts, and the white end the French forts. 

The limits of each party's quarter is from 
the end cuſhion, where his forts are placed, 
to his paſs on each fide of the table. 

The red or Engliſh forts are to poſſeſs 
one end of the table, and is called the Eng- 
Iiſh quarter. 

The white or French forts are to poſſeſs 
the. other end of the table, and is called the 
French. quarter. 

The two forts in each quarter in the firſt 
angle from the paſs, are to be taken firſt, 
which are, therefore, called the advanced 
forts. \ 

The two ** in the ſecond angle are to 
by taken next, which are called the reſerved 

orts, 

Laſtly—the grand fort, with the battery 
placed before the ſame, is the laſt to be 
taken. 

The 
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The height of the advanced and the re- 
ſerved forts 1s to be five inches and a half, the 
breadth and length of the advanced forts five 
inches to the ſquare, and the length of the 
reſerved forts are five inches and a half, and 
the back of them to be rounded off. 

The height of the grand forts is to be five 
inches and a half, the breadth and length fix 


inches and a quarter, The batteries are ; 
made in a triangular form, the height of 4 
them are three inches, the breadth at the ex- } 
tremity are two inches and a half, and the 1 


length three inches and a half. 

The height of the paſs is five inches and 
a half, the breadth fix inches and a quarter, 
and the length ſeven inches, 

The height of the concave in the forts, 
where the attacking ball muſt enter, is three 
inches, the breadth two inches and a half, 
the depth two inches and three quarters. 

The bell which is to be withia the arch in 
each fort muſt be hung one inch and a half 
within it. 

The balls which are to be played with at 
this game are to be one inch and three eighths 
diameter. 
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ForTiFicaTion BILLIARDS. 
From Mr. DEW. 


The Game is Twenty in Number. 


I. THE game begins, he who ſtrikes the 
5ppoſite cuſhion, and brings the ball neareſt 
the cuſuion where he ſtruck from, ſhall have 
the firſt ſtroke, and have the red (or Engliſn 
ſide of the forts) and muſt commence hoſti- 
tities, and begin the attack. 

IT. Each party has three balls, viz. one 
attacking bail and two defending balls. 


1 1 17 © 3 
III. Ihe balls are placed on the ſpots in 


the table, thus: the attacking ball in the 


middle, the defending balls on each ſide 
Lereo;. 

IV. The ball for the attack on the red 
(or Englich fide of the forts) muſt be ſpotted 
With red, and the defending balls with ſmall 
black circles. 

V. The ball for the attack on the white 
(or French) fide of the forts muſt be white, 
1. c. plain, and the two defending balls eight 
black ſpots on each ball. 

VI. Before you can attack any of the 
forts, you muſt make the paſs, 

VII. When you have made the paſs, you 
nuit take down your adverſary's colours, 
and then attack either of his advanced forts, 
which muſt be taken firſt. 


VIII. L 


V 
you 
lour 
vou. 


not 
I: 
ry's 
and 
p 
ret ud 
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pats, 
turn 
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win 
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again 
p21 nt 


again 


X 
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VIII. If after you have made the paf,, 
you do not take down your adverſary's co- 
lours, you muſt make the paſs again from 
vour own fide of the ſorts; but you muit 
not return to the ſpot. 

IX. If you take either of your adverſs- 
ry's forts, after von have made the paſs, 
and have not taken down vour zdrerſary's 
peis colours, you loſe two points, and muſt 
return io your pot again. 

X. Itter you have regularly made Ute 
paſs, and have taken a fort, you mult re- 
turn to your niddle ſpot again. 

Note. Regularly making the pals. is when 
you have taken down your adve: ſary” 5 co- 
lovrs, coriorma able to Articie VII. 

XI. When you have taken a fort, you 
win four points. 

XII. if you do not take down your ad- 
verſary's colours, when you have taken his 
fort, you are obiioed to take the faid fort 
again, and muſt be put back thoſe four 
P* gints you won by the lame 

XIII. Miſüngs at this game reckon no— 
thing, 

XIV. After you have regulariy made the 
paſs, you are not obliged to go throu zh It 
again during the gene. 

XV. In each fort there is a bell, which 
gives notice at being taken; which bell ** 

by) ; E 
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be made to ring, otherwiſe the fort is not 
taken. 

XVI. The beſieged may defend kis forts, 
or may ſend his attacking bail into the aſſault- 
er's quarter to attack his forts. 

XVII. The befieger muſt take his adver- 
fary's forts with his atiacking ball. 

XVIII. If the befieger ſhould take his 
adveriary's fort with either of his detending 
balls, he lofes two points, aud returns to his 
ſpot again. 

XIX. Jt the ſtriker plays with either of 
his ad verſary's balls, he loſes two points, aud 
if he played on either of his own balls, It 
muſt be put on its proper ſpot again, if his 
adverſary requires It. 

XX. Either party ma ay ſend his defending 
bali or balls into his adveriary's quarter, it 
he pleaſeth. 

XXI. After having taken the two ad- 
vanced ſorts, you muſt take the two other 
forts in the next angle, Which are called the 
reſerved forts, and laſtly the grand fort. 

XXII. He who does not take the forts 
according to the above direction, and takes 
either of the laſt for the firſt, loſes two 


points, and muſt return to the proper ſpot 
again. 

XXIII. After a ſort hath been taken, or 

a ball holed or forced over the table, the ſtri- 

ker is bound to place, or to ſee the ball 

Placed, 
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placed, on its proper ſpot; and if he does 
not, he ſhall reckon nothing for any forts, 
&c. he ſhall take during the time the ball is 
out of its piace. 

XXIV. Aiter having taken a fort, either 
by ſtorm or otherwiſe, and his adverſary 
takes the ſaid ball out of the fort, to place 
it or otherwiſe, and although he does not 
take down his colours, nevertheleſs the ſaid 
fort 1s deemed as taken, and the colours are 
to be taken down. 

N. B. Taking a fort by ftorm is, when 
the party has made his utmoſt effort to take it, 
and is ſo well defended and guarded by his 
adverſary, ſo that he is obliged to have re- 
courſe to ſtratagem, that is, by laying his 
ball in a proper angle, and ſtriking the ball 
againſt the end cuſhion, and bringing the 
ball back again into his adverſary's fort. 

XXV. If the ſtriker forces either of his 

adverſary's balls into his own fort which has 
not been ta! en, he makes him a priſoner of 
war, and wins fix points. 

XXVI. If the ſtriker forces either of his 
adveriary” s balls into his awn fort which has 
been ta! cen, it is no priſoner ot war, but the 
faid ſtriker wins two points. 

XXVII. If the ſtriker forces either of his 
2: dverfary' 's balls into luis adverſary's tort, he 
wins two Points, 


8 2 XXVIII. if. 
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XXVIII. if the ſtriker holes either of his 
adverſary's balls, or two, & C. lor each bail 
ſo holed he wins two points. 

XXIX. If the ſtriker holes his own ball 
or balls, for eaci ball fo holed he loſes two 
points. 

XXX. If the ſtriker forces his adverſary's 
ball, or balls, over the table, or on a fort, 
or cuſhion, for each ball he wins two 
points. 

XXXI. If the ſtriker forces his own 
ball, or balls, over the table, &c. for eaca 
ball he loſes two points. 

XXXII. If the ſtriker forces his adverſa- 
ry's ball over the table, or on a fort or cu- 
ſhion, or into a hole, and regularly takes 
his adverſary's fort by the fame ſtroke, he 
wins ſix points. But if by the ſame ſtroke 
the ſtriker's ball ſhould go into a fort wich 
hath been taken, or is out of the angle, he 
loſes two points, 

XXXIII. If the ſtriker holes his own or 
his adverſary's ball, or forces them over the 
table, or on a fort, or cuſhion, he loies two 
Points. 

XXXIV. If the ſtriker forces his ball into 
any of his own or adverfary's forts, which 
have been taken, or into any of his adver- 
lary's forts out of the angle, he loſes two 
PURE, 


XXXV. When 


. , Li 
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XXXV. When a ball is holed or forced 
over the table, or on, &c, ſuch ball is to be 
placed on its proper ſpot: but if it happens 
that the ſpot ſhould be occupied by another 
ball, in ſuch caſe the ball is to be placed be- 
hind it, fo as not to touch the ball. 

XXX V1. Whoever takes a fort after it has 
been regularly taken, and the colours are 
down, loſes two points. 

XXX VII. When the ſtriker's adverſary's 
ball is out of ſight (that is, lying behind a 
fort fo that it cannot be ſeen) and the ftriker 
has a fancy to ſtrike the cuſhion firſt, and 
hit the ſaid ball backwards, by giving warn- 
ing, faving, J do not ſce, if he ſhould hit 
the ſaid ball, he wins two points; but if 
he mould not hit the ball, he loſes two 
paints. 

XXXVIII. If, by the before-mentioned 
ſtroke, the ſtriker ſhould hit the ball, and 
holes his own ball, or forces it over the ta- 
hle, or on a fort or cuſhion, or into either 
of his own forts, or into either of his ad- 
verfary's forts, which has been taken, “ or 
15 ont of the angle, he loſes two points, 


and ſhall reckon nothing for hitting the ſaid 
ball. „ 


* Qut of the angie. —Vide XXI. and XXII. 
83 xXXXX. It 
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XXXIX. If either of the adverſary's balls 
ſhould lay before either of the ſtriker's foris, 
which has not been taken, and (the ſaid 
ball being out of fight) has a tancy to 
ſtrike the cuſhion firſt, and bit the {aid ball 
backwards, to make a priſoner Ot war 0! is 
ſaid adverfary's ball, by fayiiiz, I do not jre, 
if he hits the ball, he wins two points, and 
if he makes a priſoner of war of lis advec- 
ſary's ball, he wins fix points more, ard his 
adverſary” s ball muſt return to its proper ſj ot 
again, 

Xi. When the ſtriker gives warning, ſay- 
ing, I do not ſee, his adverſary, or the dil- 
intereſted company, have a right to be jud-es 
thereof, or the marker, if any. diſpute ould 
ariſe thereon. 

XLI. If the ſtriker holes, or, &c. either 

o® his adverſary's s defending balls, it at izis 
acverſary” 5 option to place the ſaid ball on 
either of the proper ſpots, if they are both 
Vacant. 

XLII. Whoever touches both balls with mace 
or cue, it is degmed a foul ſtroke; therefore 
he cannot reckon any points he made by 
the faid ſtroke, if it is difcovered and proved 
to be ſo by the cifintereſted part of the com- 
pany and the marker; but if it is not diſco- 
2 the marker is obliged to reckon ail 

the points made by the ſtroke. Put if the 


jaid ſtroke is proved to be foul, then it is at 
his 


mull 


enerr 
* 


Tr3531 
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his enemy's option either to break the balls, 
ar to make lim return to his proper foot - 
zgain. 

XLII. If the ſtriker makes a foul ſtroke, 
and holes his own ball, or forces it over the 
table, &c. he loſes two points for each of 
dis own balls ſo holed or forced over the ta- 
bie; and it is at his adverſary's option to 
* the balls, if he pleaſes. 

XLIV. If che ſtriker moves the ball, it 
muft be put back to the proper piace it was 
moved 2 

V. Whoever blows on his enemy's or 
on his own ball, when running, it is geen 
zoul. dee Article XLII.] 

ALVI If we ſtriker, by blowing on his 
av ball, ſhonld put it ont of its proper 
courſe, eſpecially when running near a hole, 
ke loſes two points, and it is deemed foul, 
es Art. Xl JI.) 

XLVII. Wiwever ſtops a ball with ſtick, 
or "otherwiſe, after the ſtroke, it is deemed 
Foul. See Art. XLII.] 

XI. VIII. Whoever plays with both feet 
off the ground, without permidion from bis 
enemy, it is deemed foul. [See Art. XLII.] 

XLIX. Whoever plays upon a ball, when 
running, it is deemed foul. I See Article 

2 A 
. Whoever retains his ee 8 itick, 
wn playing, loſes tw beſides, it 


is foul, [See Art. XLII.] 
LI. Who 
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LI. Whoever gets the firſt twenty points, 


each fort being regularly taken is ſour 4 
points, Wins the game. 7 
LII. When four parties play a double 5 
match, he who plays before his turn loſes 9 
two points. un 


N. B. The reſt of the neceſſary rules 
and regulations are to be found in the rules, "I 


&c. of the white winning game. tp 
1 
A oh * 
10 
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s | When a Perſon who gives Two Points to ano- 
, ther, is, 
4 1 wan 00 4 | SG 
2 2 all — 3 — 2 5 to 4 — 8 — 5 
1 gz 02 — 7 —- 4 6 — — 5 — 2 
6—— 2 — 1 7 — 11 — & 
5 1 $6 $ — — 5 — 1 
5 6 — — 4 — 1 K a Bf =. 8 
4 JJC 1 
I Ts we I. 11 ! 
2 g — — 11 — 1 — — 
10 — — 31 — 1 $i » 9.- W193 
6 Th = = 32 — 11 6 to $.— 7 — 4 
3 7 — — 2 — 8 
1 r 4 83 — — 9 — 2 
2 gg — — 2 — 1 . 
„ r 
6 4 — 4 — 1 1 4 — 1 
5 7— — 9 — 2 | 
Gf — ID. 6-all-: 8.4 0-3 
9— — 21 — I 7 t-to 6 — 3 — 2 
„„„ͤ;X— ms ow, $0, K 333 
r ie Wren 
— 1o— —Z 11 — 2 
— 3 ] ð 8 'Þ 
gw ( 7 — 1 — 
12 1 6 6. 
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$ all -.jn- 0.20 4 n 
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3.68. 4.0 2 
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IWhen a Perſon Tho gives Four Points to aio- 


ther, 
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When a Perſon who gives Five Points to ano- g 
ther, 75, | 10 
1 to 5 18 5 do 4 7 all Is 5 fo £2 ar 
2 — — 3 — 2 8to7— 4 — 1 9 
4 — — 2 — 1| 10 — — 13 — 1 31 
8 — © — 2 — 1 ei; 
6 — — 4 — 1 
5 — — 9 — 2 . ya 
8 — — 8 — TI g to 8 — 5 — 2 el 
g— — 9 — 1 10 — — 11 — 4 
10 — — 24 — I 11 — — 6 — 1 , 
I — — 25 — 1 — Ihe 
9-6 19 2 "1 re 
6 all is 5 to 2 10tog — 4 — 1 jr 
7 tob — 3 — 11 — — 11 — 2 1 
8 — — It — 1 _ 3 = 
9g —> — 6 — 110 all is 8 to 5 4 
10 — — 14 — 1] 11 to 19, or according to 5s — 
I — — 15 — 1 | the ſtroke, 6 — 
bj a a _ * 
2 
When a Perſon cubo gives Six Points to ano- - 2 
ther, 75, II — 
Cal = 1 W 1 I n „ 3 to x ff 
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* ew 2 IO — — 14 — 1 
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Il — — I6 — 1 | — — 
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* 3 ET. 
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from another, is, 
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When a Perſon who 


receives Four Points 
from another, is, 


5. love iis 9 to 3 
6 — 2 — 1 
228 > — 
8— — 6 — I 
9— — 7 —1 
10 — 15 — 1 
11i— — 16 — 1 


When a Perſon who 


recerves Five Points 
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from another, is, 
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hen a Perſon <vho 
receives Two Points 
from another, is, 
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from another, is, 
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When a Perſon. who 
receives Tauo Points 
from another, is, 

r 
— _$:... 


When a Perſon wha 
receives Four Points 
From another, is, 

7 to 4 is equal, 
— to 

9 — — 

10 — 

11 — 

When a Perſon who 


recerpes Four Points 
from another, is, 


ESD 
000234 nn 0 
+ DD ww 


8 to 6 is equal. 
_— 
—— TY 
11— — 7 — 2 


The Odds of a Hazard, when One Point it 
given, is according to the Stroke, 
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When a Perſon æubo 


receives Four Points 
from another, is, 

o to 8 * 3 to 2 
1— — 7 — 4 


When a Perſon «who 
receives Four Points 
from another, is, 
10.0 0 0: 6 MM < 
I 


When a Perſon who 
receives Six Points 
From another, is, 
$0109. 8 7-0 & 

It — — 1 — 7 

When a Perſon wha 

receives Six Points 


from another, is, 
1 ws is 4 9 


are given 
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The full Odds that One Perſon does not get 
Two Hazards following, is 


— 3 to 1 
3 hazards ditto 7 — 1 
4 15 — 1 
5 — — 63 — 1 


22 —— :- —L—— ... — — 


THE GAME OF CRICKET. 


The Lacus to be obſerved in playing. 


HE ball muſt weigh not leis than five 
ounces and a half, nor more than five 
ounces and three quarters. 

It cannot be changed during the game, but 
with conſent of both parties. 

The bat muſt not exceed four inches and 
one quarter in the wideſt part, 

The ſtumps muſt be twenty-two inches, 
the bail fix inches long. 

The bowling-creaſe muſt be parallel with 
the ſtumps, three feet in length, with a return- 
creaſe. ; | 

The popping-creaſe muſt be three feet ten 
inches from the wickets; and the wickets 


uſt 
beam 
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muſt be oppoſite to each other, at the diſtance 
of twenty-two yards. 

The party which goes from home ſhall 
have the choice of the innings and the pitch- 
ing of the wickets, which ſhall be pitched 


within, thirty yards of a centre fixed by the 


adverſaries. 

When the parties meet at a third place, the 
bowlers ſhall toſs up for the pitching of the 
firſt wicket, and the choice of going in. 

The bowler muſt deliver the ball with one 
foot behind the bowling-creaie, and within 
the return-creaſe; and ſhall bowl four balls 
before he changes wickets, which he ſhall do 
but once in the ſame innings. 

He may order the player at his wicket to 
ſtand on which fide of it he pleaſes. 

The ſtriker is out if the bail is bowled off, 
or the ſtump bowled out of the ground. 

Or if the ball, from a ſtroke over or under 
his bat, or upon his hands (but not wriſts) is 
held before it touches the ground, though 1t 
be hugged to the body of the catcher : 

Or it, in ſtriking, both his feet are over the 
popping-creaſe, and his wicket is put down, 
except his bat is grounded within it: 

Or it he runs out of his ground to hinder 
a catch : 


Or it a ball is ſtruck up, and he wilfully 


{trikes it again: 
Or i, in running a notch, the wicket is 


ruck down by a throw, or with the ball in 
| hand, 
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hand, before his fqot, hand, or bat is graund- 
ed over the popping-creaſe ; but if the bail is 


off, a ſtump muſt be ſtruck out of the ground | 


by the ball : 

Or if the ſtriker touches or takes up the 
ball before it has lain oh unleſs at the re- 
queſt of the oppoſite pa 

Or if the {ſtriker puts 8 his leg before the 
wicket, with a deſign to ſtop the ball, and 
actually prevents the ball from hitting his 
wicket by it. 

If the players have croſſed each other, he 
that runs for the wicket that is put down is 
out; if they are not croſſed, he tat has left 
the wicket that is put down is out. 

When the ball has been in the bowler's or 
wicket-keeper' s hands, the ſtrikers need not 
keep within their ground till the umpire has 
called play; but if the player goes out of his 

round with an intent to run, before the ball 
is delivered, the bowler may put him out. 

When the ball j js ſtruck up in the running- 
ground between the wickets, it is lawful for 
the ſtrikers to hinder its being catched : but 
they muſt neither ſtrike at, nor touch the ball 
with their hands, 

If the ball is ſtruck up, the ſtriker may 
guard his wicket either with his bat or his 


y. 
In fingle-wicket matches, if the ſtriker 


moves out of his ground to ſtrike at the ball, 


he ſhall be allowed no notch for ſuch Rroke. 
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The wicket-keeper ſhall ſtand at a reaſon- 
ahle diſtance behind the wicket, and ſhall not 
move till the ball is out of the bowler's hand, 
and ſhall not, by any noiſe, incommode the 
ſtriker; and if his hands, knees, foot, or 
head, be over or before the wicket, though 
the ball bit it, it {hall not be out. 

The umpires ſh4ll allow two minutes for 
each man to come in, and fifteen minutes be- 
tween tach innings. When the umpires ſhall 
call play, the party refuſing to play ſhall loſe 
the match, 

They are the ſole judges of fair and unfair 
play, and all diſputes ſhall be determined by 
them 


When a ſtriker is hurt, they are to allow 
another to come in, and the perſon. hurt ſhall 
have his hands in any part of that innings. 

They are not to order a player out, unleſs 
appealed to by the adverſaries. 

But if the bowler's foot is not behind the 
bowling-creaſe, and within the return- creaſe, 
when he delivers the ball, the umpire, un- 
aſked, muſt call 20 ball. 


If the ſtriker run a ſhort notch, the um- 
pire muſt call zo notch. 


BETS. 


IF the notches of one player are laid againſt 
another, the bet depends on both innings, un- 
leſs otherwiſe ſpecified, 
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If one party beats the other in one innings, 
the notches in the firſt innings ſhall deter- 
mine the bet. 


But if the other party goes in a ſecond. 
mu 


time, then the bet muſt be determined by 


the numbers on the ſcore, 


THE GAME OF TENNIS. 


A TENNIS-COURT is uſually ninety. 


ſix or ninety-ſeven feet long, by thirty. 
three or four in breadth. A . — 
the middle, over which the ball muſt be 
ſtruck, to make any ſtroke good. At the 
entrance of a tennis- court there is a long co- 
vered paſſage before you go into the dedans, 
the place where ſpectators uſually are; into 
which, whenever a ball is played, it counts 
for a certain ſtroke. This long paſſage is 
divided into different departments, which are 


called galleries, viz. from the line towards. 


the dedans, is the firſt gallery; door, ſecond 
gallery, and the laſt gallery; which is called 
the ſervice-fide. From the dedans to the 
laſt gallery are the figures 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 ©, each 
at a yard diſtance, marking the chaces, one 


of 


is called the 
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of the moſt eſſential parts of this game. On 
the other ſide the line is the firſt gallery; 
door, ſecond gallery, and laſt gallery, which 
— -fide 1 every ball played 
into the laſt gallery on this fide tells for a 
certain ſtroke, the ſame as into the dedans. 
Between the cond and this laſt gallery are 
the figures 1, 2, marking the chaces on the 
hazard- ſide. Over this long gallery is the 
pent- houſe, on which the ball is played from 
the ſervice-ſide to begin a ſet of tennis, and 
if the player fails ſtriking the ball (ſo as to 
rebound from the pent-houſe) over a certain 
line on the ſervice- fide, it is reckoned a fault; 
two of them are counted for a ſtroke. If the 
ball paiſes round the pent-houſe, on the op- 
poſite fide of the court, and falls beyond a 
particular deſcribed line, it is called paſſe, 
goes for nothing, and the player is to ſerve 
again, | 
On the right hand of the court from the 
dedans, a part of the wall projects more than 
the reſt, in order to make a variety in the 
ſtroke, and render it more difficult th be re- 
turned by the adverſary, and is called th 
tambour: the grill is the laſt tiling on th 
right-hand, wherein if the ball is ſtruck, it 
is reckoned 1g, or a certain ſtroke. 

A ſet of tennis conſiſts of ſix games, but if 
what is called an advantage ſet is played, two 
ſueceſſive games above five games muſt be 
won 
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won to decide; or, in caſe it ſhould be fix 
games all, two games muſt itil be won ov 
one fide to conclude the ſct. 

When the player gives his ſervice, in order 
to begin the ſet, his adverſary is ſuppoſed to 
return the ball, whenever it falls after the 
firſt rebound, untouched ; for example, it at 
the figure 1, the chace is called at a yard, 
that is to ſay, at a yard from the dedans ; this 
chace remains till a ſecond fervice 1s given, 
and if the player on the fervice-ſ:de lets the 
ball go aſter his adverſary returns it, end it 
the ball fills on or between any one of theſe 
figures, they muſt change ſides, for he will 
be then on the hazard-ſide to play for the 
firſt chace, which if he wins by firiking the 
ball ſo as to fall, after its firſt rebound, nearer 
to the dedans than the figure 1, without his 
adverſary's being able to return it from its 
firſt rebound, he wins a ſtroke, and then 
proceeds in like manner to win a fecond 
itroke, &c. If a ball falls on a line with the 
irſt gallery, door, ſecond gallery, or laſt gal- 
lery, the chace is likewiſe called at ſuch or 
ſuch a place, naming the gallery, &c. When 
it is juſt put over the line, it is called a chace 
at the line. If the player on the ſervice- ſide 
returns a ball with ſuch force as to ſtrike the 
wall on the hazard-ſide, fo as to rebound, 
after the firſt hop, over the line, it is alſo calle: 
a chace at the line. | 

The 
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The chaces on the hazard-fide proceed 
from the ball being returned either too hard, 
or not hard enough, ſo that the ball, after its 
firſt rebound, falls on this fide the line which 
deſcribes the hazard-ſide chaces, in which 
caſe it is a chace at 1, 2, &c. provided there 
is no chace depending, and according to the 
ſpot where it exactly falls. When they change 
ſides, the player, in order to win this chace 
muſt put the ball over the line, any where, fo 
that his adverſary does not return it. When 
there is no chace on the hazard-ſide, all balls 
put over the line from the ſervice- ſide, with- 
out being returned, reckon. 

The game, inſtead of being marked one, 
two, three, four, is called for the firſt ſtroke, 
Fifteen ; for the ſecond, thirty; for the third, 
forty ; and for the fourth, game, unleſs the 
players get four ſtrokes each ; then, inſtead 
of calling it forty all, it is called deuce, after 
which, as ſoon as any ſtroke is got, it is called 
advantage, and in caſe the ſtrokes become 
equal again, deuce again; till one or the other 
gets two ſtrokes following, to win the game. 

The odds at this game are very uncertain, 
on account of the chances : and various me- 
thods of giving odds have been uſed to ren- 
der a match equal. 

A biſque is the loweſt odds given (except 
choice of the fide,) and js the liberty of 
ſcoring a ſtroke whenever the player, who 
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receives the advantage, chooſes; for example, 
let a game be forty to thirty, he who is forty 
by taking the b:/gue becomes game. 

Fifteen is a ſtroke given at the beginning 
of a game. 

Half thirty, 1s fifteen given the firſt game, 
and thirty the ſecond ; and ſo on to the whole 
thirty, forty, &C. 

Half-court, is confining the player to play 
into the adveriary's half. court, and is of great 
advantage to the adverſary. 

Touch no wall, is another great advantage 
given to the adverſary. 

Round ſervice, is ſerving the ball round 
the pent-houſe. | 
Barring the hazards, is not reckoning the 
dedans, tambour, grill, or the loſt gallery, or 
the hazard-ſfide, Sc. &'c, 

The odds generally laid, making allow- 
ance for particular circumſtances, are as fol- 
lows :' 

The firſt ſtroke being won between even 
players, that is, 15 love, the odds are, 


Of the ſingle game 7 to 4 
Thirty love — — — 4 to 1 
Forty love — — 8 to 1 
Thirty fifteen —— — 2 to 1 
Forty fifteen —— — 5 to I 


Forty thirty 3 to 1 
Tlie odds of a four game ſet, when che firſt 
game is won, are 7 to 4 
When 
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When two games love 


— 4 to I 

Three games love — — 8 to 1 
When two games to one — 2 to I 
Three games to one — 5 tor 
The odds of a ſix game ſet, when the firſt 
game is won, are — 3 to 2 
When two games love — 2 to 1 
Three games love — 4 to 1 
Four games love — — 10 to 1 
Five games love — — 21 to 1 
When two games to one — 38 to 5 
Three games to one — +5 to 2 
Four games to one — 5 to I 
Five games to one — — 15 to I 
When three games to two — 17 to 4 
Four games to two — 4 to 1 
Five games to two — 10 to 1 
When four games to three — 2 to I 
Five games to three ———— to 1 


The odds of an advantage ſet, when the firſt 
game is won, are ——— 5 to 4 
When two games love 
Three games love 
Four games love 
Five games love 
When two games to one 
Three games to one 
Four games to one 
Five games to one 
When three games to two 
Four games to two 
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Five games to two — 8 tor 
When four games to three — 8 to 5 
Five games to three — 3 to 1 
When five games to four — 2 to 1 
When fix games to five — 5 to 2 
.- · 22:7. IO OT g: :. r 2 ˙A23˙KCL e fttefr -.] 


THE GAME OF GOFF, OR GOLF. 


HIS game is the favourite amuſement in 
Scotland in the ſummer, it is played with 
clubs and balls. 

Of the clubs, there are fix ſorts uſed by 
proficients : wiz. the common club, when the 
ball lies on the ground; the ſcraper and half 
ſcraper, when in long graſs; the ſpoon, when 
in a hollow; the Heavy iron club, when it lies 
deep among the ſtones or mud; and the 
light iron club, when on the ſurface of chingle 
or ſandy ground. All theſe clubs are taper 
at the part that ſtrikes the ball; they are alſo 
faced with horn, and loaded with lead. 

The balls are conſiderably ſmaller than 
thoſe uſed at cricket, but much harder. — 
They are made of horſe leather, ſtuffed with 
feathers, in a peculiar manner, and boiled. 
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The ground may be circular, triangular, 
or a ſemicircle. The number of holes are 
not limited; that always depends on what 
the length of the ground will admit. The 
general diſtance between one hole and ano- 
ther is about a quarter of a mile, which 
commences and terminates every game; and 
the party who gets their ball in by the feweſt 
number of ſtrokes are the victors. 

Two, four, fix, eight, or as many as 
chute, may play together; but what is called 
the good game never exceeds four; that num- 
ber being allowed to afford beſt diverſion, and 
not ſo liable to confuſion as fix, eight, ten, 
or twelve might be. 

The more riſing or uneven the ground, re- 
quires the greater nicety or {kill in the play- 
ers; on which account, it is always given the 
preference to by proficients. 

Light balls are uſed when playing with the 
wind, and heavy ones againſt it. 

At the beginning of each game the ball is 
allowed to be elevated to whatever height the 
plaver chuſes, for the convenience of ſtrik- 
ing; but not afterwards, This is done by 
means of ſand or clay, called a teeing. 

The balls which are played off at the be- 
ginning of the game muſt not be changed 
until the next hole is won, even if they 


ſhould happen to burit. 
U 3 When 
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Wben a ball happens to be loſt, that hole 
is loſt to the party. 

If a ball ſhould be accidentally ſtopped, 
the player is allowed to take his ſtroke again. 

Suppoſe four are to play the game, A and 
B againſt C and D, each party having a ball, 
they proceed thus: 

A ſtrikes off firſt C next; but, perhaps, 
does not drive his ball above half the diſ- 
tance A did, on which account D, his part- 
ner, next ſtrikes it, which is called one more, 
to get it as forward as that of their antago- 
niſts, or as much beyond it as poſſible: if 
this is done, then B ſtrikes 4's ball, which 
is called playing the like, or equal, of their 
opponents. But if C and D, by their ball 
being in an awkward ſituation, ſhould not be 
able, by playing one more, to get it as for- 
ward as A's, they are to play, in turn, &we, 
three, or as many more, until that is accom- 
pliſhed, before B ſtrikes his partner's ball: 
which he calls one to labo, or one to three, or 
as many ſtrokes as they required to get to the 
ſame diſtance as A did by his once playing. 
The ball is ſtruck alternately, if the parties 
are equal, or nearly ſo, | | 
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f 2308 game nay be plaved by any nam- 


ber of perſons, and each player, or 


punter, as he is termed, is furniſhed with a 


ſuit of cards, denominated a lipret, and 
four other cards, which are called ure 
viz. the firſt is a plain card, with a blue 
croſs, and is called the little figure, and de- 
ſignates the ace, dence, and three. The ſe- 
cond is a yellow card, and anſwers for the 
four, five, and ſix. The third is a plain 
card, with a black lozenge in the centre; it 
is termed the great figure, and deſignates the 
ſeven, eight, nine, and ten. The fourth is 
a red card, and anſwers for the king, queen 
and knave. | 

N. B. The game may be played without 
theſe figures, as every punter has a ſuit of 
cards; but they are convenient for thoſe who 
wih io PUNT, or flake upon ſeveral cards at 
4 lime. 

The money placed on the cards by the 
punter is anſwered by a banker, who limits 
the ſums to be played for according to the 
magnitude of his bank. At public tables, 
the banker, according to the number of 


Pun- 
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punters, has two, three, or more, aſſiſtants, 
called croupiers, whoſe buſineſs is to watch 
the games of the ſeveral punters. 


The Mode of dealing deſcribed, <vith other 
Particulars of the Game. 


THE dealer, who is generally the banker, 
ſhould be ſeated at ſuch a part of the table 
where he can beſt obſerve the games of the 
ſeveral punters. He then takes an entire 
pack of cards, which he ſhould invariably 
count, left there ſhould be one card more or 
leſs than fifty-two: in ſuch caſe, the dealer 
loſes his deal, and the bank muſt then pay 
every ſtake depending on the cards of the 
different punters. 

The cards being counted, he muſt ſhuffle 
and mix them well, as no one but the dealer, 
or one of the bankers, is ſuffered to touch 
the cards, except to cut them, which is ge- 
nerally done by one of the punters. 

Afﬀter the cards are cut, the dealer ſhows 
the bottom card to the company, and leaves 
one of the ſame ſort turned up on the table, 
(which card is called hockey, and is for the 
bank) that every one may know what card 
is at the bottom, without aſking the dealer. 
The punters having made their . * 

| dealer 
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dealer announces that he is about to begin 
his deal, by ſaying— Play. 

He then proceeds to turn the cards up 
from the top of the pack, one by one, 
laying the firſt card on his right-hand, the 
ſecond on his left; and ſo on, till he 
has turned up every card in the pack, lay- 
ing 26 on one fide and 26 on the othe 
fide; he muſt allo ſpecify the cards he 
turns up, as thus—ace, queen, &c.— The 
firſt card, and which is placed on the 
right fide, is for the bank: the ſecond, 
which 1s placed on the left fide, is for the 
punters, and ſo on alternately, until the whole 
pack is dealt out, ſtopping at the end of 
every ſecond card, to obſerve if an event 
has taken place; in that caſe, to receive or 
pay, and to give the punters an opportunity 
of making their games. 

If the punter wins upon his card, and 
does not chuſe to receive his money from the 
bank, but wiſhes to proceed on with bis 
game, he makes a pay or a parolet ; the firit - 
is by doubling his card, and leaving his ſtake 
on it, which if he wins a ſecond time, en- 
titles him to receive double the amount of 
his ſtake: and if he loſes upon the ſecond 
event, he ſaves his ſtake, having only loſt 
what he had won upon the firlt event. 

If having won a ſecond, he chules to pro- 
ceed, he doubles another card, and ou 

the 
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the card he plays on at the head of his dou- 
ble pay, and fo on, as often as an event in 
his * takes place, ſtill continuing to ſave 
his original ſtake. If he loſes, with the 
right to change his card, after every event, 
or even without an event, it is never refuſed, 
by aſking leave of the dealer. 

The parolet is made by cocking one cor- 


ner of your card, and if you win the ſecond 


time, entitles you to three times the amount 
of your ftake; but, by the ſame rule, if 
you loſe, you not only loſe what you had 
won upon the firſt event, but your ſtake 
likewiſe : it frequently happens, after mak- 
ing a parolet, and the events prove in favour 
of the punter, in order to fave his ſtake up- 
on the next event, he makes a pay parolet, 
which is by doubling his card as before, af- 
ter he has made his firſt cock, and which if 
he wins entitles him to fix times the amount 
of his ſtake; but if the ſtake is no object, 
he makes a ſecond cock on his card, in- 
ſtead of doubling it, and which, if he wins, 
entitles him to receive ſeven times the 
amount of his ſtake, and is called a ep. 
leva: if he wins a third time, and chuſes 
to proceed, he either makes a pay to his 
ſept leva, or puts a third cock on his card, 
which is called a guinze leva, and which, if 
he wins, entitles him to fifteen times the 
amount of his ſtake, and ſo on, as often as 

an 
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an event in favour of the punter takes place, 
and he continues his game without receiving 
from the bank the amount of his winnings, 
as they ariſe. Doubling every time the 
amount of what he was entitled to receive 
upon the laſt event, beſides including his 
ſtake at his own option, either to make a 
pay upon his parolets, or add another cock 
to his card, which is called a freute leva; 
which entitles him to receive thirty- one times 
the amount of his ſtake. If after this, they 
continue fortunate, it very ſeldom happens 
they make a fifth cock, but this has been 
done by cutting the card in the ſide, and 
making a cock from that part of the card; 
but in general, thoſe who play ſo bold as to 
venture to the fourth cock, and are fortu- 
nate enough to win upon that event, double 
their card with the four cocks, which will 
entitle them, if they win, to receive ſixty- 
two times the amount of their ſtake, with 
this reſerve, in caſe they loſe, they fave their 
ſtake. - 

The dealer ſhould be particularly atten 
tive to the punters, that they, by miſtake, 
do not double or cock a card when they 
are not entitled, as it is confiderably againſt 
the bank. 

The dealer ſhould be extremely careful to 
hold the cards cloſe and tight in his hand; 
as a perſon, wich a kecn eye, by Pry 
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himſelf on the right-hand of the dealer, may 
diſcover the cards going to be turned, and 
make his game accordingly. 

The dealer ſhould always be ready to an- 
ſwer how many cards remain to be dealt, 
when aſked by any of the punters, that 
they may know how to proceed, as it is con- 
ſiderably againſt them to make a freſh game, 
a pay, or a parolet, when the cards are 
nearly out. 

When only eight cards are remaining, it 
is c to 3 in favour of the bank. 

When only fix cards, it is — 2 to 1 

When only four ditto — 3 to 1 
in favour of the bank. 

N. B. When the left-hand card turned up 
is like that on the right, as two kings, or two 

eens, &c. it is called a donblet; and the 

unter loſes half his ftake. This is greatly 
in lavour of the bank. 

When this happens with a card on which 
a punter has made a paroli, he muſt take it 
gown, but does not loſe his ſtake. When 
there are more parolis than one, the punter 
is to take down but one corner of his card. 
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A TaBLE of OnDs. 

Fhat the punter does not win his 
firſt ſtake, is _ an equal bet. 

That he docs not win twice fol- 
lowing, is — 3 to 1 
Three following times, is — 7 0 
Four ditto, is —— I 
Five ditto, is — 31 0 1 
Six ditto, is — —— 63 to x 
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i 2 HIS game is played with a pair of dice, 

and by any number of perions. The 
firſt throw of the perſon taking the box is 
a chance for the company, denominated a 
mala, u hieli muſt be above four, and not 
exceeding nine, If the firſt throw is not 
an of che intermediate numoers—that is, 
five, fix, ſeven, eight, or nine, he muſt 
throw + again, until one of them is produced; 


he then throws for his own chance, which 
muſt be above three, and not exceeding ten; 


tur ir he throws wo aces, 


which are called crabs, the thrower, or the 


X 


or dleuce- ace, 
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caſler, as he is termed, loſes his ftakcs, let 
the main be what it may. 

The main and chance thrown, the caſter 
muſt continue throwing until one or the 
other is produced. 

N. B. If the main ſhould be ſeven, and 
the caſler ſhould nick it, that is, by throwing 
ſeven or cleven immediately after, he wins 
the ſtakes. 

Obſerve, cleven is crabs to every other 
main but ſeven, and by throwing which the 
caſter loſes. 

Should eight be the main, and the caſter 
throw eight, or twelve, immediately atter, 
it is a nick, and he wins the ſtakes: the 
fame, if ſix is the main, and ix or twelve, 
the ſucceeding throw. 

Obſerve, twelve 1s crabs to every other 
main but fix or eight. 

To five and nine there is no ct, but 
five or nine. 
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Laws of the Game of Hazan, as played 


at BRookEs's, and every other Subſerip- 
tron Club, 


ANY perſon ſetting the caſter, that is, 
betting with him, — put the ſtakes within 
a circle deſcribed on the table for that pur- 


— - » 
The 


* 
* 
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The cafter loſes, or wins, (according to 
the event of the throw) every ſum of mo- 
ney placed by the different players within the 

circle, unleſs he ſpecifies whoſe money he is 

at, by touching! it with the box, or mention- 
ing the party's name. 

If the fotter; before main or chance is 
thrown, calls the caſter, to cover, that is, to 
put down an egual ſum to what he has ſtaked, 
the caſter muſt comply, or the betts are void. 
But when main and 4 are thrown, al- 
though the cafter may continue throwing, 
he neither wins or loſes his ſtakes, until he 
covers. 

No ſetter can call to cover, if one of the 
dic? is ſeen. 

Anx ſetter may bar a throw, provided nei- 
ther of the dice is ſeen. Phe catter alſo may 
bar his throws. 

If a main is thrown, and any player calls 
for new, or. other dice, the caſter muſt take 
them and throw another main; but it both 
main and chance are thrown, the dice can- 
not be changed. 

When one die is thrown, the other may 
de hatred, by either caſter or ſetters; but the 
die firſt thrown muſt not be returned to the 
box until the other is thrown. 

N. B. Theſe are the laws generally ob- 
crved at every table. There are, however, 

X 2 ſonie 
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ſome other particulars, which are regulated 
according to the cuſtom of the table. 


A TaBLE of ODDbs, with OrservatIONE 


5 the main, & 4 the chance, is 4 to 3 againſt the caſter 
5 — „is 5 to 4 for ditto, 
5 — „is 3 to 2 ditto, 
„is 5 to 4 ditto, 
„is equal betting. 
—— is 4 to 3 againſt the caſter. 
„ is 5 to 3 ditto. 
„is 6 to 5 for ditto, 
„ is equal betting, 
„is 5 to 4 againſt the caſters 
„is 5 to 3 ditta, 
„is 2 to 1 ditto. 
„ is 6 to 5 ditto. 
is 3 0 2 ditto, 
„ is 2 to 1 ditto, 
„ is 5 to 3 ditto, 
, is 5 to 4 ditto, 
—— is 5 to 3 ditto. 
„is 5 to 4 ditto. 
„is 5 to 4 ditto. 
r does not nick 5 is — 8 to 
—— 6 or 8 is 5 to 
— —— —— 7 is — 7 to 
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Any perſon perfectly maſter of the eſe odds 
nay play the game of hazard with almoſt a 
0 of winning. Thus —ſuppoſe 7 ay 


6 


os = Oo 
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be the main, and 4 the chance, if you have 
51. on the main, you, by taking 61. to 2l. 
you muſt either win il. or el. let the main os 
chance come off. 

Again—Suppoſe g the main, and 7 the 
chance, and you have 3l. on the main, you, 
by taking al. to al. may win 11. but not 
loſe any thing. 

By underſtanding the odds clearly, you 
may, at 3 all times, ſave loſing your betts, by 
lay ing the odds again it vourſelf. 


THE GAME OF ROUGE ET NOIR. 


"PHE title of this game implies red and 
black, and de tives its name from the 
table on which it is Pay ed, being covered 
vita red and black cloth, as marked in the 


table 
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The TABLE. 


Rouge Noir 


Rouge Noir 


Rouge Noir 


Dealer. Croupier. 


Noir Rouge | 


Noir Rouge 


Noir Rouge 
„ 


Any number of perſons may play. They 
are called punters, and may ſtake their mo- 
ney on which colour they pleaſe. The 
ſtakes are to be placed in the upper or firit 
line 


The Mode of playing, dealing, and other 
Particulars of the Game, <with Obſerva- 
tions. 


THE dealer being ſeated oppoſite the 
croupier, as marked in the table, he takes 
3 11x 
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x packs of cards, ſliuffles them, and diſtri- 


butes them in vartous parcels to the different 
punters round the table, to ſhuffle and mix: 
he then finally ſhuffles them, and removes 
the end cards into various parts of the three 
hundred and twelve cards, until he meets 
with a pictured card, which he muſt place 
upright at the end. This done, he preſents 
the pack to one of the punters, to cut, 
who places the pictured card where the 
dealer ſeparates the pack, and that part of 
tne pack beyond the pictured card, he 
places at the end neareſt kim, leaving the 
pictured card by which the punter had 
cut at the bottom of the pack. 

Theſe preliminaries being adjuſted, the 
dealer takes a certain quantity of cards, 
about the number of a uſual pack, and 
looking at the firſt card, to know its co— 
lour, puts it on the table with its face dow n- 
wards; he then takes two cards, one red and 
the other black, and ſets them back to back: 
thcf2 cards are turned, and placed conſpicu- 
evily as often as the colour varies in each 
ſucceiive event, for the information of the 
Com 1 

The punters having ſtaked their money 
on cither of the colours, the dealer fays— 
J'otre jeu e. il fait? Ts your game made? 
or, Fotre jeu eft- ] pret? Is your game 
rudy? or, Le jeu off pret, Meſreurs, "The 

game 
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game is ready, gentlemen. He then deals 
the firſt card, with its face upwards, ſaying, 
Noir, and continues dealing, until the cards 
turned exceed thirty points in number, 


which he muſt mention as freute et un, or 


whatever it may be. | 

The ace reckoning but for one, no card 
after thirty can make up forty; the dealer, 
therefore, does not declare tue tens after 
thirty-one, or upwards, but merely the 
units, as, two, three, &c. but always in 
the French language, as thus: if the num— 
ber points on the cards dealt for noir are 
thirty-five, he fay*—c:iaq, or hve. 

Another parcel is then dealt for rouge; 
and if the punters ſtares are on the co- 
lour that comes to thirty-one, or neareſt to 
it, they win, which the dealer announces, 
as, rouge gagne, red Wins, Or abi gague, 
black wins. 

The ſame number of points being dealt 
for each colour, the dealer ſays, apres, af- 
ter. This is a doublet, or i refait, by 
which neither party wins, unleſs both co- 
lours are thirty-one, which the dealer an- 
nounces, by ſaying, un refait trente et un, 
and he wins half of the ſtakes punted on 
both colours. He, however, ſeldam iakes 


tne money, but removes it into the middle 
line, on which colour the punters pleaſe: 
this is called, the firſt priſon, or la premiere 


hr 1. 
pre 
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Zrijon ; and if they win the next event, they 
draw their whole ſtake. In cafe of a ſecond 
doublet, the money 1s removed into the 
third ne which is called the ſecond pri- 
ton, or la ſeconde priſon. When this hap- 
pens, the dealer wins three quarters of the 
money punted ; and if the punters win the 
next event, their {takes are removed to the 
firſt priſon. 

N. B. The cards are ſometimes cut, for 
cobichi colour ſhail be dealt fi: but in gene- 
ral the firſi parcel is for black, and ihe ſe» 
coud red. 

Obſerve, alſo, that after the firft card 15 
turned up, no flakes can be made for that 
event. 

The 2 7s at liberty fo pay the propor on 
of his ſtake loft, or go ro prijen. 

The banker at this game cannot refuſe 
any ſtake, and the punter having won his 
firſt ſtake, may, as at faro, make a parolet, 
and purſue it to a trente leva, and fur» 
ther, if he pleaſes. | 

In order to recollect the number of times 

a colour may win ſucceſſively, the punters 
zenerally have a piece of paper, or a card, 
marked as follows ; 


* "OI IO IO IO 


which they prick through with a pin, and, 
in caſe of a doublet, they run the pin 
through the line. 

The odds of winning ſeveral following 
times are the ſame as at Faro. Vide Table 
of O. lals. 


FINIS. 


